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POLITICS: 


In Select 
DISC OURS ES 


Monſieur BALZAC. 


44 Sh oa.” 


Which he call 4 his- 


ARISTIP\PUS| 


OR ene | 
Wiſe Scholar. 4 


Done into Engliſb by Baſil Kate. . 
Fellow of C. C. C. Oxford ; now | 
_ Chaplain: ina Briciſh Fa 2445 abroad. | 


th. ͤ„— 


7 which or adhd, e 


An Advertiſement of the Tranſlation ; and 


an Account of the Life and W ricings of 
the Author. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
"THESE Papers were left behind 
by the Writer of them, when be 
was call'd away to an Employment abroad, 
in the Service of his Church and Nation; 
where no Terrors hade withdrawn him 
from the continual Performance of bis 
Duty. For it gives Courage to be under 
the Protection of a Great Queen, who 
makes it one Part of the Glory of ber 
Arms, to aſſert the Laws of Nations, to 
propagate the Rights of Chriſtianity, and 
to maintain ber Subjects, not only in the 


Liberty of Trade and Commerce, but in 


the free Enjoyment of a more valuable 
Bleſſing, the publick, and peaceable Ex- 
erciſe their Proteſtant Keligion. 

All our Britiſh FaGtories muſt Value 
this Privilege above all other ſeculay 
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Rights aud Immiunitier wha foever. They 


would not willingly be abandon d in 


ſttrange Lands, without 4 Miniſter of God 


to aſſiſt them, leſt their Souls ſhould 


forget the Care of themfelves,' and leſt 


their Enemies ſhould upbraid them with 
a ſeeming to live without God in the 
World. This common Uſe of the Offi- 
ces of Religion, is a fundamental Kight 


of all Chriſtian Societies; and I think, 


3s not reſtrain d among any Nations that 
are called Barbarous. If it be elſewhere 
queſtioned; and as Power prevaileth, de- 
ny d, it is then the more worthy to be in- 


ſiſted on, not to be tamely given up, not 


to ſuffer the Cauſe of God to be betrayed, 


but with Conſciences and Honour to vindi- 
cate the Title, and maintain the Poſſeſſion 
it. | 

7 This will be a new Crown and Diadem 
to the Princes, Supreme Governours of 
the Reformed Churches. The noble Exam- 
ple given by the QUEEN of Great- 
Britain, has been already confirm'd by 
| anot her 


e | 


* 


upon the City of Cologne; and whate- 
ver Proteſtationg are pretended to be made 
againſt it, they are as null and woid by 
the Nature of Religion, as they will | be 
weak and ineffeciual by the preſent State 
and Condition of thoſe that make em. 

' Theſe ſacred Privileges are an infinite 
Benefit, and an equal Satisfattion to thoſe 
that enjoy them. This ere, believe, 
in all our foreign Faclories, where the 
Miniſters are reſpected, and the Aſſem- 
blies frequented, and the Reformation 


adorn'd in a very decent and delightful 


manner. Particularly in the Place where 
this Writer has his Station, the worthy 
Conſul and Merchants did receive the 
Privilege with all poſſible Content and 
Pleaſure; and under the Directions of an 
excellent public Miniſter, did endeavour 
to preſerve it with all laudable Zeal and 
Reſolution. And they continue to pay the 
utmoſt Regard to their Chaplain, by ſbem- 
ing him all agreeable Countenance and 
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Civilities, and giving him a generone 
and ſuitable . Of which Fa. 
vonrs be is ſo wery ſenſible, that they 
make up, 1 „ ſome one Part of all 
the Letters to bis Friends and Correſpon- 
dents here in England. 
In bis Abſence, antl indeed without his 
direc} Conſent , this true and good 
Tranſlution of the fineſt Part of Balzac's 
Works is nom committed to the Preſs ; 
and will, I prefume, be grateful to all 
Perſons, who have 4 Taſte of Wit and 
Langnage, and the Converſations of a 
Conv. | 
© "There is no need to recommend the 
particular Subjects of Diſconrſe, which 
= are as nite in their Nature, and are as 

[I neatly ſet forth, as any thing that was e. 
| wer yet prepared for public Entertain- 
ment. From the whole theſe two or three 
Obſervations will ariſe * 

I. That the Freach Tongue had a 
4 ſtronger Beamy, while it was left more 
1 to its own Native Force, and unaffected 

' Dreſs ; 


Stile of 

Nerves and Sinews, the Height and 
Grandeur, which are now loft, and gone 
into a Fineneſs, i. e. as it were fall n from 
Man's Eftate into that of a pretty little 
Babe. 

II. That in France, the Men of di- 
ftinguiſh'd Senſe and Judgment, were in 
their Hearts for the Reformed Religion, 
however they comply'd with the Cuſtom of 
their Country, and the Faſhion of the 
Court. This was perfeGly the Caſe of the 
brighteſt Head in his Age, Monſieur 
Balzac, who wore the Name of a Catho- 
lick, as he did his other Dreſs, for the 
Mode and good Graces of it: But his in- 
ward I boughts and Inclinations were to 


be 4 Heretick, without Courage to be cal- 
led fo. 


III. That 
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viii Advertiſement. 
III. That in the former Reigns in 
France, the Monarchy was of another 


kind, mixed by ſome Balance of Power 


in Parliaments, and qualified by Origi- 
nal Conſtitution, and continual Laws. It 


was toward the End of this happy Pe- 
riod, that Balzac wrote theſe Political. 
Diſcourſes ;, and therefore he writes like 
s happy Britain, with an Air of Liberty, 
and a Love of Legal Property, and breaks 
out wery often into a juſt Abhorrence of 


Tyranny and Arbitrar Power. In ſhort, 


his Diſcour ſes have that Truth and Free- 


dom, that they now male a very good 
Book in England, but would be thought 
4 dangerous Libel in F rance. 


_ Feb. 14th, 


1705. 


SOME 


SOME 


ACCOUNT. 


OF THE 


Life and Writings 


O F 


Monſieur BALZ AC. 


Onſieur Balzac had an he- 
reditary Claim to Honour, | 
Eſtate, and Wit; yet he valued 
himſelf more on the Probity and 


Piety of his Anceſtors, than upon a- 
ny other Names or Titles he could 
borrow from them. He never car d 
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x Life and Writings 
to mention his Family, but on ſome 
Occaſion of relating their 
Works, or other good Examples. 
He thought it modeſt to value him- 
ſelf, in ſaying, © That: they from 
« whom he had the Honour to de- 
cc rive himiſef, had founded Reli- 
« gious Houſes in feveral Parts of 
the Kingdom; and particularly 
that Angouleſme and Tolouſe had 
« glorious Marks of their Piety and 
. « 'Munificence yet remaining, 

His Father was William Gnez, a 
Gentleman of Languedoc, bred to 
Arms and Aion under Monſieur 
Bellegard, a Mareſchal of France; 
who, after good Experience of him, 
fent him to the Court of Sa, to 
negociate an Affair of rhe Kft Im- 
5 1 4 N im fo cloſe 
An in the Hiſpatch of it, tliat 
her Keren. che Mareſthal pre- 
vaib'd with him to actept the gredt- 
aſt Truſt he could commit to hit, the 

Go- 
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Government of his only Son, a young 
Heroe, lain in the Battle of Cautrac, 


in the Year 1587. eight Years at- 
ter his Father's Death. Having 
thus loſt the Patronage of this great 
Family, his Inclinations were, to re- 
tire and enjoy himſelf. A/Happineſs 
which the Court was not willing to 
allow him. Ring the IVth 
knew his great Abilities, and defir'd 
the Service of them. The Duke 
d Efpernon invited him to Court, 
and made Offers, as he thought, ſuf- 


ficient, to retain him. But he had 


ſeen enough of the World, to be 
indifferent about it: He 3 
ther to drop all Sollicitations, and 
retire to a private Life in the Vil- 
lage of Balxac, where he built an 
agreeable Seat or Chaſtel, and tranſ- 
mitted the Name of it, for a N 
of Diſtinction to his os. 
FOHN LOUVOTS GUEZ 
Sieur de BAL'ZAC, born in 1595. 
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xii Life and Writings 
by a Mother of the noble Family 
of Nefinond ; with whom his Fa- 
ther liv'd ſixty four Years in mutual 
Health and Love; and dy'd at the 
Age of Ninety ne on the 20th of 
September, 1650. 

Our Author has deſcended, had 
an Education that anſwer d and a- 
dorn'd his Birth. He was particu- 
larly taught to reliſh the Latin Po- 
ets, and became a Maſter of their 
Turn of Thoughts and Stile, as well 
appears in ſome of his Latin Epiſtles 
and Poems. When ſufficiently im 
ſtructed in Letters and Manners at 
nome, he was thought capable at Se- 
venteen to be ſent abroad. Holland 
was then reputed the chief Matt of 
Letters and Buſineſs: Here he ſtudi- 
ed under Bauclius, and other Profeſ- 
fors; and having a Genius ſuperiour 
to that of other Students, amidſt his 
Courſes of Philoſophy, he tutn'd his 
5 upon the Conſtitution of that 

Coun- 
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Country, and the new-flouriſhing | 
Condition of the People ; and by de- 
grees made himſelf a Maſter of the 
late wonderful Revolution in thoſe 
Provinces, and could not but ad- 
mice their glorious Redemption from 
the Spaniſh Yoak. He drew up his 
Thoughts and Authorities on this 
Subject, for his own inward Satis- 
faction; without any Deſign to make 
them publick, as he afterward aſſur d 
the World : But truſting the Copy, 
with good Nature, into the. Hands 
of ſome private Friend, it came at 
laſt to be publiſh'd by Daniel Heinſius 
at Leyden, in the Year 1638. under 
this Title, Diſcours Politique ſur 
FEftat des Provinces Unies du Pais bas 
par J. L. D. B. (i. e. Jean Lovis de 
Balzac) Gentilbomme Francois. | 
It is certain, that in France he was 
train'd up to the prevailing Religion, 
called Catholick ; yet ſome of theſe | 
Fapiſts objected to him, that here in 
| | a 3 Hol- 
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Holland he diſſembled, and convers'd 
under the Character of a Huguenbt. 
If he did fo; it ſeemd rather his 
Choice, than any Diſgurze : For in 


chis firſt Piece of his, written with a 


natural Air of Pkinteſs, he proceeds 
upon the Principles of Liberty, Pro- 
perty, and Reformation, He com- 


mends the States for their Wiſdom 


and Courage, in renouncing Subje- 
ion to Philip II. He e a juſt 
Abhorrence of the arbitrary Will and 
Pleafure of Tytants. He grievouſſy 


reſents the unchriſtian and inhumane 
Practices of the Inquiſition; and lays 


down the trueſt Maxims of Policy and 
Peace, in condemning Perſecution, 


and all Oppreſſions, for the fake of 


Conſcience and Religion. This lit- 
tle Tract, wrote by a young Stranger, 
was thonght to do ſo much Honour 
and Service to the Country, that 
the States are ſaid to have concei d 
4 high Opinion of the Author, and to 

ER have 
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of M. Balzac. 


have offer d him a conſiderable Poſt, 
for his farther Aſſiſtance, and Conti- 
quance with chem. But, either in 
Love to his native Country, or in Pu- 
ty to his aged Parents, he carried home 
to France the great Improvements he 
had made in Holland. 

One of the Advantages, or rather 
the Incumbrances of a Traveller, Is, 
che contracting a large Acquainta ce, 
and the lying under a el Neceſſit 

of keeping a Correſpondence ED 
them, This Obligation f firſt put *Mon: 
ſieur Balzac into the way of 0 455 

many Letters, and made it by de- 
grees his peculiar Talent. But think» 
ing this alone too idle a Life, 11 Pt 
himſelf into, Atte dance upo WA of 

dinal Valette, and ſo appear for ug 
rime a Retainer to the Court, and al 

Expe&anc in it. This e had 
been then the Courtier, the Church. 
man, the General, the every thing 
that any one Perſon could ſuſtain. 


4 4+ Had 
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xvi Life and Writing: 


Had he long continued in his Great- 
neſs, Balxac muſt have ſhar d in ſome 
Portion of it. But whilſt he was Ge- 
neral of the King's Armies in Italy, he 
met with ſome ill Succeſſes, that ſunk 
his Reputation and his Mind, tho' at 
the Head of an Army in Piedmont. 
Under thoſe Impreſſions of Misfor- 
tune, Balzac writes an excellent Diſ- 
courſe to him, tells him of the Glo- 
ries he had formerly obtain'd; aſcribes 
them to his conſummate Valour and 
Conduct; hints at the Uncertainty of 
humane Affairs; and obſerves with 
what Greatneſs of Mind the Generals 
and Commanders of old could bear 
the Turns of Fortune, Oc. Balzac 


© - Himſelf tells us, that he ſent rhis 


Diſcourſe to the Cardinal in Pzed- 
mont, who receiv'd it with great Te- 
ſtimonies of Goodneſs ; and immedi- 
ately call'd for Pen and Paper, and 
did him the Honour to return a moſt 
obliging and very judicious Anſwer, 
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in theStile of a Mind prepar'd for all 
Events. But for all the Pretenſions 
of heroick Virtue, the General's 
Heart was really broken; that Let- 
ter was the laſt he wrote; he fell ſick 
upon it, and died ſoon after at Ri- 
voles, near Turin, in September, 1639 
Monſieur Balzac was juſt and grate- 
ful to his Memory, and made for his 
Tomb an agreeable Epitaph in La- 
RF : : 

After the Loſs of this great Mi- 
niſter, M. Balxac had Acquaintance 
and Intereſt enough with the new- 
riſing Favourites at Court. But be- 
ing by Nature not obſequious, and 
carrying bimſelf above the Follies of 
the Age, he had retired into the 
Country, and was taken up with Li- 
berty, Eaſe, and the Diverſions of 
Pen and Paper. This had brought 
him to be known to the aſpiring Bi- 
ſhop of Luſon, ſoon after the eminent 
Cardinal de Richlievy, who eſteem'd 
him, 
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win Life and Mriting 
him, and did him the Honour to re- 
ceive his frequent Letters, and re- 
turn d him ſome Anſwers very fami- 
liar and obliging- Under the Eye of 
this great Church-man, he is (aid to 
have expected fome Eccleſiaſtical Pre- 
© 3 ferment, to. be a Biſhop, 
eee, (if we believe a Writer 
of their own), or at leaſt an Abbot, 
an Office which began then to be a 
ſort of ſecular Employment of Ho- 
nour, Wealth and Eaſe. His Friend 
the Biſhop encourag'd bim in theſe 
Hopes, and faid at Table before ma- 
ny Perſons of Diſtinction; © See, 
« here's a yaung Gentleman of ex- 
“ traordinary Parts; we mult bring 
“ him into the Church, and prefer 
him as ſoon as poſſible ; we can't 
« vive him leſs than an Abby of ten 
{© thouſand Livers per Aunum. But 
whether the Cardinal forgot what the 
Biſhap promis d; or whether Balæae 
cauld not in Conſeience ſubmit to take 


Orders 
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f M. Balzac xix 
Orders in the Church of Rowe ; tis 
certain, that he continued a Lay Gen- 
tleman, of freer Principles than he 
dar'd to own, and livd in outward 
Communion with the Gallican Church, 
as it were, out of Charity and Ho- 
nour, with his Judgment and Wi- 
ſhes for the Reformation of it. | 

In the mean tune his Lettersgain'd 
a mighty Reputation, for the exqui- 
fite Fancy, and elegant Expreſlion in 
them; fo as they began to be caſt in- 
to a Collection, and ta be thought 
worthy of being publiſh'd in the Year 
1624. when they met with ſuch a 
neral Applauſe, that feveral Editions 
followed, with contmual Encreaſe and 
Improvement. It muſt be conſeſs d, 
that this Vogue in the World did car- 
ry him into fome Air and Affectati- 
on of Popularity. He could not for- 
bear to make himſelf of his own Par- 
ty, and to commend and admire his 
own Letters. This did, but juſtly, 


gain 
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xx Life aud Writmgs © 
gain him the more Envy and Detra- 
Aion ; and that again warm'd him 
the more into a Self-Love, and a 
higher Opinion of his own Worth. 
This Emulation rais'd a perfect 
War in the Republick of Letters. 
The Criticks hunted for Faults and 
Exceptions, and pretended to diſco- 
ver and correct a Multitude of weak 
Places in him. His Admirers came 
forth, and replied to all Objections; 
and as the manner of Diſputing is, 
extoll'd his Performances the more, 
for the others impotent Reflections on 
them. In the midſt of this Ferment, 
a warm young Man was drawn in to 
write a bitter Invective againſt him, 
to which by way of Irony and great- 
er Inſult, he put a ſham Title, calling 
ir, The Conformity of the Eloquence of 
Monficur Balzac with that of the greate 
Perſons, either in former Ages, or in 
the preſent Times. A Piece ſo cutting 
and entertaining, that it was ſuffici- 
ently 


M. Balz. i 
ently publiſh'd without the Preſs : 
It was ſo induſtriouſly handed and 
tranſcribed, that (like a Libel a- 

ainſt a Tyrant) the written Copies 
Dread farther than an ordinary Im- 
preſſion could have done; yet with 
this Difference, that the Author was 
not afraid to be known, Father An- 
drew, a Monk of St. Dezny's, whom 
Voiture call'd the Helen of this War, 
the Riſe and Occaſion of a long con- 
tinued Quarrel. He repented howe- 
ver of his Rudeneſs, and gave Mon- 
fieur Balxac an Opportunity of ſhow- 
ing his great Generofity, and Scorn of 
Revenge : For after all the Noiſe of 
ſuch a Libel, the Monk viſited the 
Gentleman at his Country-Seat, and 
was receiv d by him with ſuch open 
Heart and Hands, that from thence- 
forth they contraſted a mutual 
Friendſhip, and kept a conſtant 
Correſpondence, endear'd and im- 
prov'd till Death, as appears in ſe- 


veral 
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| Letters againſt thoſe of Balxac, with 
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veral of Balzac's Letters, French and 


Latin. 

Vet the Feud vontinued, when 
thecliief Parties were rocondil d. The 
Challenge made by Father Andrew, 
was ſoon a acoepted by another Oham- 
pion, who call'd himſelf Father Ogi- 
er, a Name thought to be borrowed 
by Balzac himſelf, that ſo, under a 
Diſguize, he might the more freely 
write his own 5, publiſnhed in 
1627. Which Mionlieur Menage ſays 
was written in a learned and elegant 
Stile. But it ſerv'd-only to provolce 
new Adverſaries to come out againſt 


Father Goulu, a Superiour of his 
Order, took up the Cauſe of Father 
Andrew, and under the Name of 
Phyllarque, publiſh'd two Volumes of 


him. 


great Fierceneſs, betraying the Bigo- 
try and Blindneſs of a Cloifter. This 


animated others of the Religious, 2 


and Railing, in Ba and other 


Semimaries of ill Nature and ill Man- 


ners. 
But Monſieur Balxas had fo much 


Matches, and would by no means en- 
gage with the Monaſtic Writers. Hle 
wrapt himſelf up in Silence for near 
twenty Vears, and then made only a 
Complaint of his hatd Uſage, in 
ſome of his Diſcourſes to Mwnantler, 
in 1645. Yon remember (fays 
cc he) the (cruel Perſecution that has 
rag d againſt me for theſe twenty 
« Years; during which Time, even 
* an Angel from Heaven would not 
© have been heard, if he had come 
<« down to plead my Cauſe. The 
< Quatrel was too Tot and -paſſi 10- 
4 nate, to admit of any juſt 'Deci- 
* fin by the Public; but by God's 
„ Bleſſing the is now abated, 
« and « Calm ſucceeds the terrible 


. Tem- 


fall in with the ame 8 diner Revit 


Honour, as to value himſelf upon equal 
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« Tempeſt. Things have now chan- 
ce ged their Face, and there is good 
< Reaſon to believe, that Right and 
* Truth may now change their late 
« unhappy Fate, and meet with 
« more kind Acceptance and Prote- 
te ction in the World. But he could 
Hot altogether ſuppreſs his Reſent- 
ments againſt the Men of Religious 
Orders, who had treated him with 
ſuch vehement Rudeneſs. He could 
not but obſerve, © How far they 
«© were degenerated from their pri- 

c mitive Inſtitution; the good old 
« Fathers were wont to lift up their 
2 Hands in ardent Prayers to Hea- 
< ven, and not defile em in writing 

| 64. Satyrs. Their former Wars were 
s againſt their own Paſſions, and 
their Spiritual „ only. 
They abſtain'd from lawful Meats, 
< without tearing and nd in- 
* nocent People, O. 


* 
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While Balzac had contain'd him- 
ſelf from Anſwers and Replies for 
20 Years, he did not ſpend that Time 
in Chagrin and affected Silence; he fi- 
niſh'd a Political Diſcourſe, entitled, 
The Prince, and publiſh'd it in 1631. 
Where he drew up the Character of 
a ſingle Governour, as Plato had done 
that of a Commonwealth ; in Idea and 
Contemplation, rather than in Pra- 
ctice and Example. But the Envy 
and Malice rais d againſt him, lay in 
wait for whatever L ſhould public 
Some accuſed him of Flattery, others 
of Detraction; nor were there want- 
ing thoſe who found it out, that he 
had ſtudy d more to commend the 
Miniſter than the Maſter, the Cardi- 
nal than the King. But the greateſt 
Charge was to be that of Hereſy. 
The Sorbon-Doctors were prevail'd 
upon to form a ſort of Proceſs, and 
public Cenſure of it; and the Mar- 


quis of Aytona is ſaid to have burnt it 
b _ openly 
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openly at Bruſſels. He gives a plea- 
ſant and dicreet Account of this 
Storm of Religion upon him in a La- 
tin Epiſtle. No doubt, this way of 
Procedure made him no leſs a Here- 
tick, only more afraid to be thought 
ſo. 

le was ſenſible of the Warning, 
and refolv'd to eſcape the Danger of 
falling into any kind of Inquiſition. 
He avoided all Controverſies in Re- 
livion ; and yet that would not do, 
without. purging himſelf from the 
Imputations of Hereſy caſt upon him, 
and doing ſome Penance for offending 
the Monks. So he wrote one Diſ- 
courſe of the Excellence of a Religious 
(i. e. a Monaſtical) Life ; and ano- 
ther of the Antiquity of the Chriſtian 
(i. e. the Roman-Catholick) Keli- 
gion; wherein he illuſtrates the com- 
mon Topicks of Tradition and Suc- 
ceſſion, and ſeems to be ſerious in 
preſering St, Peter before Lu her; and 


yet 
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yet lays down the beſt Grounds for 
Reformation in theſe words; © A 


4e Change is not good but where the 


& firſt Eſtate is evil; nor is any In- 
cc novation to be received, but where 
« the old Cuſtoms are corrupt and 
“ vitious. | 

This likewiſe kept him upon a for- 
ced Guard, not to ſpeak well of any 
of the Proteſtants, for fear of being 
thought to be in ſome Combination 
with them. An Account of this 
Caution of his is worthy to be tran- 
ſcribed from a learned Treatiſe, pub- 


liſh'd this Year at the Hague, entitled, 


Monumens Anthentiques de la Religion 
des Grecs, by Monſieur Aymon ; who 
by way of Note on a Paſſage of Cyril 
Lucar s Letter to the Church of Gene- 
da, obſerves the Injuſtice of the Pa- 


piſts, in refuſing to ſpeak honourably - 


or reſpectfully of any Proteſtant Wri- 
ters. He gives ſeveral Inſtances, a- 


greeable to the Profeſs d Principle of 
| b 2 the 
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the Jeſuit Serarius, who maintains in 
his Minerval, That to praiſe a Heretic 
or Sedary in any Catholic Book, was 
an Abomination to the Lord, and as 
execrable as the Offerings avantioned, 


Deut. 23. 18. He cites another Au- 


thor, for ſaying, That at Rome it is a 
Crime to own any thing good in an Here- 
tical Book: And then he proceeds in 
his own Obſervations, That this 
„ unjuſt Maxim is not held at Rome 
« only, or in Italy; but it obtains 
in every Popith Country, even in 


c thoſe Places where the Inquiſition 


« is not introduced. France, that 
© has ſo long preſerv'd her Liberties 
ce wich ſo much Jealouſy againſt the 
« Attempts of the Papal See, ſhame- 
& fully conforms in this Point with 
« the Partiſans of the Court of Rome; 
and the inhumane Inquifitors at 
« Goa. We find a memorable Exam- 
e ple of this in a Letter of the fa- 
* mous Orator M. Balzac, to Mon- 

« ſieur 
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« ſieur the Marquis of Montauſier, in- 
ce ſerted at the End of his Letters to 
«© Mon. Conrart. Sec how he ſpeaks of 
c this Matter, that they of the Com- 
« munion of the Church of Rome mult 
not dare to give any Commendations 
« of the Reformed. Says he, Madam de 
Saumais defired me by Monſieur Conrart, 
that I would pleaſe to give ber ſome 
Lines upon the Memory of her deceaſed 
Husband (the great Salmaſins) to be 
engrav'd upon his Tomb. But I took 
Care not to promiſe any thing of that 
kind, becauſe my Condition would not al. 
low me to perform it. For ſince Se- 
pulture and Funeral-Rites are a ſolemn 
part of Religion, it ſeems to me that the 
Epitaph of a Huguenot cannot be compo» 
ſed by a Catholichk Such an Epitaph 
at leaſt as is to be ſet up in a Church, 
and therefore ought to be written in 4 
Chriſtian Stile, wherein it is very difſi- 
exlt not to create a Miſunderſtanding, 
by ſome one favourable Word or other, 
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xxx Life and Writings 
ſuppoſing the Deceaſed is paſſed from 
this Lite to a better: Ion know, Sir, 
that theſe Words are criminal in our 
Church, and have been condemmnd at 
Rome, in the Writings of the greateſt 
Men of our Age. 

The Truth is, that upon this Sub- 
ject of Religion, he was torc'd (like 
many others in a Popiſh Country) 
to conceal his own Light, and fo far 
to diſſemble his inward Thoughts, as 
to profeſs an Averſion to the Hugue- 
nots. This Pretenſion was charg'd 
upon him by one of his Proteſtant 
Correſpondents, Monſieur Conrart; 
to which he made this ſoftned Reply, 
As to what you object, that I hawe. an 
A: ver ſton againſt the Huguenots, certain+ 
ly it. is not againſt Monſieur Contart, 
nor againſt Salmaſius, nor Daille, hom 
I have ſo much — and celebras. 
ted, whom I love, honour, and e ſiechs 
ſo perfecily, and profeſs it here fo publicks 
ly. P er habe the good Monfieur,Pey ra- 


rede 
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rede Ca %ealons Proteſtant) did not 
 diftinguiſh between what I ſaid in Rail- 
lery, and what in earneſt ; and that in 
the Freedom of our Converſation, he 
might take that amiſs, which I intended 
to be very innocent But to enlarge no 
more upon this Matter, I do proteſt, my 
dear Friend, that I hace no more Awver- 
fron to the Hugnenots, than you bave to 
the Catholicks. 

In all thele jealous dubious times, 
Monſieur Balxac employ'd himſelf in 


writing Letters upon various Subjects 


to his Friends and Acquaintance. This 


daily rais'da Love and Eſteem of him, 


but it brought along with it a dread- 


ful Burden of Correſpondence, and a 


grearer Fear and Pain in Writing, be- 
cauſe he knew his Letters would paſs 
through many Hands, and be at laſt 
publilſh'd- to the whole World. He 
was ſenſible of the Fatigue and Snare 
he had brought himſelf into; he com- 
plain d heavily to a Friend, That 


b 4 c he 
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« he was perſecuted, and in a man- 
« ner murder'd by the Civilities of 
ce his Friends; that he had upon his 
« Table above fifty Letters at a time, 
« which required as many difterent 
« Anſwers; and thoſe Anſwers not 
« ſlight and curſory, but deliberate 
« and correct, becauſe they would 
« be communicated to others, per- 
« haps copied out, and at laſt pub- 
„ Jiſh'd to all the World. | 
By this Multiplicity of Correſpon- 
' dence, he got the Title of the Grand 
Fpiſtoler of France ; and, ſometimes 
in Pleaſantry would give himſelf that 
Name, todrown the reproachful Senſe 
of it in the Mouth of others. 
By this happy Vein of writing, he is 
allow'd to have been the firſt Refiner 
of the French Language, and to have 
given it not only a Beauty, which 
they have labour d to improve, but 
a Strength, which they have ſuffer'd 
to decay. Monſieur du Kandel gave 5 
. +5 lately 
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of M. Balzac. xxxiii | 
lately this Opinion of him, in theſe 
Words; Weought never to ſpeak 
« of Balzac without Reſpect and 
« Veneration. Without him our 
« Language had been ſtill low and 
« faltring. To him we owe the Ob- 
4 ligation of our knowing how to 
« ſpeak and write. It is true, in 
cc Precedents which he has left 
tc to us, ſome of them are rather 
« noble than inſtructive; for his Ele- 
« vation of Thought and Words is 
© fo great, ſo ſtrong, ſo majeſtick 3 
« and he maintains himſelf fo well 
<« in that Height and Grandeur, that 
« we are the leſs able to reach up to 
« it: But this is not his Fault fo | 
« much as our Imperfection. That ' 
ce there is no Perſon who can follow 
&« him; this does not hinder the Ex- 
« rent of his Merit, or the Strength 
« and Beauty of his Stile; it on- 
5 er 1 makes them the more remarka- 
3 e. . . 


In 
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xxxiv Life and Writings 
In this Faculty of writing Letters, 
Voiture was his only Rival; they 
had their reſpe&ive Admirers, who 
drew into Sides and Parties for them; 
| not only in common Converſation, 
| but in publick Appeals to the World; 
wherein there was Subject enough 
| for Cavils and critical Remarks : 'For 
the turn of their Thoughts, and their 
way of Expreſſion were very diffe- 
rent. And indeed there 1s a fort of 
Idiotiſm in every Writer; and ſo there 
muſt be, ſince the Lines and the Air, 
as it were, of every Soul, do vary 
as much as thoſe of the outward Face; 
and perhaps no two in the World e- 
ver loo d; or thought, or wrote 
exactly hke cach other. Both of 
theſe Competitors,  Bakzac and Vi- 
ture, had in their feveral ways their 
f Faults und their Perſcctions. Voirure 
had lis ſinguſar Felieity in natural and 
eaſy -Tonceptions, delivered in the 
ſoft, ſmooth and charming Vein of 
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Expreſſion: He ſeems to talk with you f 

while you read him. Balxac had the — 
deeper Thoughts, and the ſtronger 

Images of things, ſet out with ſuch 

riſing Words and Periods, as came 

fully up to them. Voiture might be 

ſaid to draw the finer Picture, and 

'Balzac to cut out the bolder Statue. 

We may truſt to Monſieur Rondel, 

who has thus decided the Cauſe be- 


tween them; We muſt allow to 
e Hoiture the Exccllence of writing 4 
<« freely, naturally, and in an every 4 


« day Stile. This was his Genius; 
and he could not do better. Bur 


yet we muſt do Juſticè to'Bakuar, i 
e and ſet him above the feſt of Mor- 1 
« tals, for the braveſt; the moſt no- 4 
e ble, the moſt glotious Attempt } 
F that was ever made upon our Lan- J 
guage! Withbut him) the ſublime ; 


Stile: had been unknown in Fran er; | ' 1 
and Men would have imagin'd, that 


cc. our Tongue had been Inca pable of , 
F it, . The 
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| wing Reputation of Bal- 
Lac rais Feng him greater Enemies; and 


the more his Writings obtain'd a 
Name, the more ambitious were 


{ome Pens to engage againſt him. This 


did not move the Author to any An- 
ger or Revenge: He ſeem' d rather to 
ſatisfy himſelf, that he had an Ho- 
nour done him. He might have 
thought it an Argument of his Im- 
pertinence and Dullneſs, if his Wri- 
rings ſhould die unanſwered ; but 
= frequent Reflections and Animad- 
yerſions made upon em, did, in ſpite 
of Malice, thew em ito be ſomewhat 
more conſiderable. 
He drew upon himfelf che Eyes mad 
the Envy of all the Criticks. Dani- 
e Heinſius was ſevere upon him, for 
preſuming, in a ſhort Diſcourſe, to 
correct his Herodes Infunticida. The 
great Salma ſius interpos d, and ad- 
zudg'd the Right to be in Monſieur 
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a Miniſter in Langnedoc, to take the 
Part of Heinſius, and to load his Ad- 
verſaries with all he could throw up- 
on em. But amongſt all his Ene- 
mies, the bittereſt was Coſtar, in De- 
fence of Voiture; and the genteeleſt 
was M. du Moulin, who attackt him, 
and came off again with this lighe 
Blow upon him. Vir ingenio comptus, 


&» Gallice Eloquentie laude clarus Bal- 


zacus, ſed in Religions negotio pluſ- 
quam Infans. © A Man of clean 
« Wit, and famous for his Elo- 
cc quence inthe French Tongue ; but 
e in Matters of Religion a meer Child. 
This latter Part of the Character was 
indeed true, but not really reproach- 
ful. For this great Man being -not 
a good Catholick at his Heart, was 
unwilling to look into the Popiſh Con- 
troverſies, for fear he ſhould find by 
too much looking (like a jcalous 
Husband) his own Shame and Con- 
fuſion. He thought | it ſafer, to take 
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things upon truſt, than to be nice in 
the Examination of them. And this, 
no doubt, is the preſent Humour 
of many Gentlemen in that Commu- 
nion; they will not truſt themſelves 
with Controverſy ; they will not read 
their own Bellarmine ; they would 
have the cheapeſt Faith ; which is, 
to believe as the Church believes.” By 
this declining of Diſputes, the No- 
ble, as well as the Vulgar, can 
make Ignorance the Mother of De- 
votion. 

To returd to Bulxer 5/ He had a 
mighty Happineſs in deſpiſing the Re- 
flections that were made upon him: 
He run em over for Amuſement and 
Diverſion, and laid them down again 
with Smiles and Self: Satisfaction. 
He gave a pleaſant Inſtance of this 
Humour, - upon the Occaſion of a 
grievous Libel coming out ayainſt 
him, in 1636. which the Chancel- 
| Jour Segnire took Care to ſuppreſs, 
| in 
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in Kindneſs and Reſpect to him. He 
made his due 2 to 
the Chancellor, with this Slight up- 
on his Adverſaries 3 „That if the 
«© Libels come out againſt hun could 
© make a little Library, he was wil- 
& ling their Number ſhould be = 
kc . And that for his 

cc he could take a Pleaſure to ail 
«< himſelf a Caſtle with the Stones 
that Envy threw at him, without 
„ doing any Hurt to him. 

Under this Eaſineſs and Unconcern, 
he put himſelf above the Reach of 
thoſe Men, who were forward to aſ- 
ſume the Seat of Judges; and from 
all their Sentences and Dectees, be 
was content within himſelf to appeal | 
to Poſterity. Yet ſtill the wiſer part 
of Mankind abfolv'd him, and held him 
in great Reſpect and Veneration. He 
had the Honour to be invited and ad- 
mitted into the ſelect Body of Wits and 
Scholars, the French yp bug Cardinal 


Ma- | 
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Mar arine, in the Height of his Mini- 
ſtry, importun d him to be great at 
Court. Chriſtina, Queen of Swe 


den, paid him ſeveral Civilities, and 


ſeem'd to be fond of receiving and 
reading his Letters. All his Coun- 
trymen of Quality and Figure, were 
proud of ſeeking out Occaſions to 


be acquainted with him, and ad- 


dreſs'd by him. Nor were there any 
Strangers of Diſtinction travelling 
thro' France, but who made it com- 
monly in their way, to pay their Vi- 
fits and Devoirs to him. So that he 
ſomerimes complain'd of the Inter- 
ruption, and Loſs of Time, that this 


Civility or Curiofity of Foreigners 


brought upon him: He could not fo 
well bear their breaking in upon his 
Studies and Retirements, and bring- 
ing ſo many Complements along 
with them. 

By theſe reſpectful Applications, 


his own Houſe became too publick 


for 


P r Ä or 
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for him ; and therefore he built two 
Chambers in the Convent of the Ca- 
puchins at Angouleſme, and withdrew 
into that Apartment, as weary of the 
Croud and Noiſe of the World. Here 
he compoſed his Chriſtian Socrates, as 
an Image of his own Mind now in- 
tent upon Piety and Prudence. He 
expreſs d himſelf extreamly pleas'd 
with this Retreat, and declar'd he was 
ambitious of nothing more, than to 
depart here in Peace, not only like an 
honeſt Man, but like a good Chri- 
ſtian. 

Here in a Fit of Sickneſs, he pur- 
chas d the Prayers of the poor Bre- 
thren; and upon his Recovery, he 
rewarded them as amply, as if he had 
ow'd his Life entirely to them. Here 
finally he made his Death-Bed, and 
ſaid many excellent things while he 
lay upon it, about the Middle of Fe- 
 bruary, 1654. He ordered by his 
laſt Will, that bis Body ſhould be 


c buried 
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buried at Angonleſme, in the Hoſpital 
of Noſtre Dame, at the Feet of the 
poor Alms-Men there interr'd. 

He is reported in his Life-time to 
have ſpent above eight thouſand 
Crowns of his own Eſtate in Works 
of Charity. At his Deceaſe, he be- 
queath'd a Legacy of twelve thouſand 
Livres to the forelaid Hoſpital, and e- 
Rabliſh'd a Rent of one hundred 
Livres per Ann. to be employ'd once 

min every two Years for a Fræmium to 
him, who by Judgment of the 
French Academy, ſhould compole the 
beſt Diſcourſe upon theSubject of Chri- 
ſtian Piety; yet he left nothing toward 
Maſſes to pray for his Soul, an Argu- 
ment that he had no Opinion of them, 
A Canon of Angouleſine made his Fu- 
neral Oration, and another ſoon pub- 


'þ liſh'd a Diſcourſe for a profels'd Me- 
morial of him. 
2 4 But his greateſt Praiſe is in TB own 
I Works, which were collected and 


printed 
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printed together at Paris, in 1665 in 
two Volumes Folio, with a Preface by 
the Abbot of Caſſains, a Member of 
the Academy. His Pieces were ad- 
mit'd abroad, and ſeveral of them 

were tranſlated inco other Languages. 
His Prince was made Engliſh by H. G. 
and printed at London, 1648. 890. 
Some of his Letters were likewiſe 
turn'd into our Language, by . J. 
London, 1634. And another Volume 
of them by Sir Richard Baker, London, 
1638. 8v0. We have further ſome 
Letters between him and Monſieur di 
Moulin, London, 1636. So. and his 
Choice Letters to eminent Perſons in 
France: With his Letters to Monſieur 
Chappelain, London, 16 38.840. And the 
great Mr. Selden has left us a Manu- 
{cript Copy of the Communications be- 
tween Monſ. Balzac, and Monl. Mou- 
lin, now in the Bodley Library at Ox- 
ford. 
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Among all his Tracts, there is none 
wrote with more Life and Spirit, more 
Thought and Judgment, than the fol- 
lowing Diſcourſes, which he call'd Ari- 
ſtippus, or the Courtier. Monſ. Richelet, 
who made Remarks on Balzac's Let- 
ters, does confeſs, that his Prince and 
his Ariſtippus are his two beſt Perfor- 
mances, But Monſieur Perrault, in 
his Characters of illuſtrious Men, ſeems 
to think, that his Prince is not to be 
mention d at the ſame time with h 


Ariſtippus. oO Þ 
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© 4 Landgrave of Heſſe to the Duke 


D'Eſpernbn, and their Entertainment 
by a Learned Friend, whom the Duke 


call'd bis Aziſtippus, or bis Wiſe 
nl Scholar, | | Page I. 


Diſcourſe the Firſt. 
That no Private Perſons can live with- 


out agreeable Friends; and that no 


Princes can govern without wiſe and 
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that Favour, © 64 
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The ome P oltticians 1 been too 
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ſo nice and fine, that they could not 
but, fail in the Execution of them, 
TT p. 66. 
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n Diſcourſe the Fiftn. 
That otber Miniflers have been top thaw 


tious and timerons, ſo intent upon the 
Conſideration of things, that they newer 
come to a Reſolution in them, p. 80. 
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Diſcourſe the Sixth. 


Another Extreme in thoſe who have a 
ſort of brutal Virtue, an impetuous 
Hone$ty, that determines their firf 

' Thoughts, and leaves them no Koow' 

to recede from the Step they hade once 


made, 116. 


Diſ- 


Difcourſe the Seventh. 
| Of thoſe inſolent Favourites, who bid 
Defiance to Law and TuStice, and 
ſacrifice their Prince and themſelves 


41 laſſ to their own Avarice and Am- 
b bition, Patt | P. 141. 


THE 


Introduction. 


T the Year MDCXVIIL. His High. 


neſs the Landgrave of Heſſe went to 

drink the Waters at Spaw, by Order 

of his Phyſicians. In his Rowen, 
being upon the Frontiers of Fance, and 
underſtanding that the Duke D' Eſpernon 
was then in his Government of Merz, he 
had a Deſire to ſee a Man, of whom he 
had read ſo much. Hiſtory had inform'd 
him, that as Vertue firſt rais'd this Great 
Man, fo Fortune could never depreſs him; 


that he was brighter and more glorious 


under * than in the Height of 
Favour ; that he had Strength to reſiſt a 


Party which deſign'd the Ruin of the 
| State; and that he merited the good Gra- 
ces of a King to whom nothing was wan- 
ting, but to have been born in a better 


B 


Age. 


The 
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The Landgrave, mov'd with the Admi- 
ration of ſo long and laſting a Vertue, e- 
ſtecm'd this illuſtrious old Man worthy 
his Curioſity, and did him the Honour to 
pay him a Vizit at Metz. By Misfortune, 
the. Gout ſeiz'd him, the Morrow after 
his Arrival : And tho” it had been wont 
to trat him ech g<ptly, and to be rathgr 
a Conhnement than a Pain, yet *twas ne- 
ceſſary to receive it as a real Diſtemper, and 
to, keep his Bed, while it continued. This 
Accident detain'd him longer than he pro- 
os'd in a Place where he could otherwiſe 
ave ſtay'd without being uneafie. And, 
at the ſame time, it gave us an Opportuni- 
ty of conſidering In under à nearer 
jew. 
As he was a Prince that deſerv'd the Ti- 
tle of a Lover of Letters, ſo he ſpear the 
Hours of his Leiſure, and even the Inter- 
vals of his Misfortunes, either in read- 
ing good - Books, or in diſcourſing with 
Learned Men, who were the greateſt Ma- 
ſters of them. He was now attended by 
one, {or whom he had a particular Efteem, 
and who indeed was an extraordinary Per- 
ſon, He was wont to call him his 4 RF 
STIPPVUS, or, fometimes, his wiſe Scho- 


lar, to explain the Name he had given 
This 


him 


This was a Gentleman of exquiſite 
2 — and conſummate Experience, 
y Religion a (R.) Catholick, a Hench- 
man by Birth, and a German by Deſcent. 
He had the Gift of pleaſing, and the Art 
of perſwading. He underſtood the Old 
and New Court, and having, in his fre- 
uent Travels, obſerv'd the Manners and 
Genius of Princes and. their Miniſters, he 
| 2 a Treaſure of modern Knowledge, 
ides all the other Supplies that he had 
drawn from the Stock of Antiquity, or had 
gain'd by Study and Meditation. 

I was fo happy as to commence an im- 
mediate Friendſhip with him, He pre- 
ſented me to the Landgrave, and ſaid ve- 
ry kind things of me to his whole Court. 
Nay, he engag*d his Highneſs's Conſent 
that I ſhould aſſiſt at the Conferences they 
held after Dinner. Upon their leaving 
Germany, they had choſen Cornelius Tacitus 
for their Companion, and they did not re- 
pent of their Choice. He had entertain 
them at Spam, and upon the Road; and 
when they arriy*d at Metz, they were come 
to the Beginning of Veſpaſian's Reign: | 

Ariſtippus was the Reader and Interpre- 
ter. He made Reflections upon what he 
had read, ſometimes in a few Words and 


a curſory manner, ſometimes more parti- 
2 cularly, 
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44 
cularly, and at large, as his own Inclina- 
tion led him, or the Landgrave deſtr'd him. 
"Twas a ſurprizing Pleaſure, to hear a 
Philoſopher talk ſo well of the Court: And 
if the Sophiſt that expos'd himſelf before 
Hannibal, had ſpoken as properly of the 
Art of War, he would not have beenlaugh'd 
at for his Harangue. _ | 
Publick Buſineſs is often corrupt and 
impure : We cannot touch it without be- 
ing defiPd. But the Speculation is honeſt- 
er than the Management, and may be 
roſecuted with Innocence and Purity. 
he Pictures of Dragons and Crocodiles, 
having no Poy ſon to injure the Sight, may 
have Colours that delight the Eye; and I 
muſt confeſs that the World, which could 
2 never pleaſe me in it ſelf, yet ſeem'd agree- 
? able in the Converſation of Ariſtippes. 
1 In this wiſe and learned Converſation, 
1 as in a Tower reaching to Heaven, and 
built upon the Shore, we had a ſecure Pro- 
ſpect of the Commotions and Tempeſts of 
the World. We were Spectators of the 
ſeveral Pieces that were ark upon the 
Stage of Europe. Ariſtippus oblig'd us with 
the Argument of every Piece that was to 
follow; and his natural and acquir'd Wil- 
dom comprehending all that was paſt and 
preſent, gave us likewiſe ſome Inſight in- 
* to 


K 


[5]. 

to the future. I was his Captive, from 
the Beginning to the End of his Diſcourſe, 
and I heard him with fo ſtrict Attention, 
as not to loſe a Word that he ſaid. But 
that I might make room tor his next Days 
Converſation, being retir'd to mv Cham- 
ber, I writ down at Night what I had 
heard after Dinner, and unladed upon my 
Paper my Cargo of Pearls and Diamonds, 
as the Excellent M. Coeffeteas term'd them, 
to whom I communicated them every 
Morning. One Line of the Hiſtory of 

Veſpaſian ſerv'd Ariſtippas as a Text to be- 

gin; and the Intreaties of the Landgrave 
oblig'd him not to make an End very 
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DISCOURSE 


The Firft. 


N Philoſophers, that a wiſe 
an has need of no body but him- 

ſelf, and that whatſoever is ſeparate 
from his Perſon, is entirely foreign to his 
Aﬀairs, By this means, they exclude 
Friendſhip out of the Number of things 
neceſſary, and only place it in the Rank of 
things agreeable. And yet there are much 


1 is a ſingular Opinion of ſome ve 


better Men than they, I mean the Family 


of Plato and Ariſtotle, who declare, that 
without Frieadſhip all Happineſs is incom- 
pleat and detective, all Vertue weak and 
impotent; who pronounce Friends to be 
the moſt uſeful and moſt deſireable of all 
outward Goods; and who conſider them, 


not as the Toys and Amuſements of an 


imaginary wife Man, but as the Aids and 


* 


Supports of a Man of Buſineſs. | 
Abſo- 
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Abſolute Self. ſufficiency is the Preroga- 


tive of God, and none elſe may aſſume ſo 
high and magnificent a Style. He alone, 
rich in his own proper Being, enjoys a 
happy Solitude, abounding with all man- 
ner of Good: He, who, as he acts with- 
out Labour, ſo he can operate without 
Inſtrument : He who produces all things 
out of the Fertility of his own Nature, be- 
cauſe all things ſo proceed from him, as 
ſtill to continue in him. Whereas we, on 
the contrary, can neither live well, nor 
even live; can neither be happy, nor -be 
Men, without the Afhſtance of cach o- 
ther. We are linl*d together by the Ne- 
ceſfity of mutual Commerce. Each of us 
is imperfect, while. he is but one, and 
muſt therefore endeavour, as it were, to 
multiply himſelf by the Succours of many. 
In one Word, if we conſider our felves 
under a general View, we are not proper- 
y ſo many entire Bodies, but fo many 
catterd Members which Society re- u- 
nites. "> 

The Injur'd require Juſtice, the Weak 
and the Aﬀicted are entitul'd to Comtort 
and Support: But we ttand univerfally in 
need of Counſel, This is the Great Ele- 
ment of Civil Life; Fire and Water arc 
{ſcarce more neceſſary. The two Inſtru- 
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[8] 
ments of Action with which Nature has 
ſupplied us, are both directed to this End: 
Reaſon and Speech being chiefly given us 
for Counſel. Beaſts are hurried away by 
the ſudden Impulſe of Appetite, and by 
the Preſence of the firſt Object. But Men 

overn themſelves by Deliberation and 
Diſcourſe, Being endued with the Power 
of Enquiry, and the Gift of Choice, they 
can paſs immediately from preſent to fu- 
ture, from firſt to ſecond, and then ſtop 
or proceed, as they find of Moment to 
their Affairs. 

Thieves and Pirates make uſe of Coun- 


ſel, nor do the wildeſt Savages renounce 


its Aid: How much more ought it to be 
entertain'd by Mea of Honeſty and Ci- 
vility? Nay, the wiſeſt among Men ſeem 
molt to need this Aſſiſtance : Becauſe they 
ſhould always ſuſpect their own Wiſdom 
in their own Caſe. Man is ſo near to him- 
ſelf, that he can't find any Medium, any 
free Space, to untold his ſecret Counſels, 
and place them to Advantage ; nor can he 
hinder thoſe two Reaſons which act in his 
Deliberations from mixing and blendi 


with each other; that which propoſes in- 
ſenſibly lowing into that which concludes. 
_*Tis neceſſary, then, that he who ad- 
viſes ſhould be another Perſon, 1 

rom 
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from him that is adviſed. Tis neceſſary 
there ſhould be a due Interval between 
the Faculty and the Object: And, as the 
ſharpeſt Eyes have no direct View of them- 
ſelves, ſo the moſt acute Judgments are 
ſeldom clear-ſighted in their own Affairs. 
Whatſoever Knowledge we obtain by the 
Powers of Nature, and whatſoever Light 


is divinely deriv'd to us from above, we 


ought not to reject human Means, nor to 
deſpiſe that Surpluſage of Reaſon, and 


that fuller Illuſtration of Truth, which is 


gain'd by Conference and Debate. 

Let us confeſs the Weakneſs of May ſe- 
parated from Man, and the Advantages of 
Society above Solitude. It the Friend of 
God, and the Prince and Leader of God's 
People, tho* a miraculous Cloud went bes 
fore him by Day, and a Pillar of Fire by 
Night, to mark out the Place of his En- 
campment and Abode, did not yet diſdain 
to take a Guide for his Aſſiſtance in other 
probable Difficulties of the way; ſhall a- 
ny Man, after this Example, refuſe the 

Benefit of Guidance and Direction ? Shall 
any Man ſo much confide in his natural 
Strength, and his Advantages of wither 
or ſleep fo negligently over the expeRed 
Favours of Heaven, as to imagine that 
the Help of others would be wholly un- 


ſerviceable 
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threatned the World, and that new Mon- 
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ſerviceable to him, or to believe, that his 
Perfonal Fortune and Wiſdom would a- 
lone prove ſufficient to guide and govern 
his Life ? | | 

Thoſe who are rais'd above the common 
Level of Mankind, arriv'd at their diſtin- 
guiſh'd Height by various Steps and De- 

rees : It was not meer Chance that gave 
them the Afcendant of others, nor was e- 
ven their Vertue the ſole Cauſe of their 
Succeſs. The Services of ſome illuſtrious 
Friend are commonly to be reckon'd a. 
mong the Wonders of their Story ; and 
*tis viſible in the Courſe of all Ages, that 
thoſe Princes have made the greateſt Con- 
queſts who have had the ableſt Seconds. 
Among the numerous Examples which 
ſwell the Annals of paſt Time, I ſhall con- 
fine my felf to that at which we left off 
yeſterday, and which engag'd his High- 
neſs to hear me ſpeak to day. | 

Veſpaſian had liv'd under the Tyrann 
of Nero, and efcap'd his Hands almoſt b 
Miracle. He was not ſatisfied with his 
own Neliverance, upon the Death of this 
Monſter ; but took Courage, and made a 
prey: Effort, towards the Safety of the 

ublick. Obferving that other Neroes 


own 


own Life, to reſeus the World, by feizing 
upon the Empire; he undertook the Pro- 
tection of the Romas People, the Flower 
of which was almoſt conſumed by Poyſon, 
or Sword, and the Reſidue daily exhauſted, 
to ſtock the Iſlands, and crowd the Dun- 
s. And yet after all, had he ſtopꝰd 
in this good Will, and rhefe honeſt Inten- 
tions, he had ſtill ſuffer d all the Lights of 
the Senate to be exttnguifh'd, and the 
Common-wealh to periſh, before his 
Eyes, but for the powerful Solicitation, 
and lively Inſtances of Matias, who, as it 
were by Force, fet the Crown upon his 
Head, and made him Emperor againſt | 
tis Will. 3 
It was he that firſt. rouz d the Spirit of 
Veſpaſian, who ſeem'd to acquieſce in the 
preſent State of Things, tho' he did not 
approve it, and who durſt not fer himfelf 
up for the Head and Author of the Chang 
winch he deſir'd. Having once bron 
him to va ver, he preſs'd him with fo ma. 
ny Reaſons, and attack'd him with f6 
much Eloquence and Addreſs; as at length 
to oblige him to go thro? with the Enter- 


prize, and openly to declare for the Cauſe 


ef his Country. 
But "ris fit we ſhbuld know, this excel- 
lent Friend wis a Man who could bring 
| another 
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fn 2. 
another ſort” of th to a Party, than 
fair Wiſhes and fi ords. For, at firſt 
ſetting Out, he "fortified 4 ſian with 
| Men and Money ey, he reduc'd Provinces 
' under his Command, and brought Legj- 
ons to his Aſſiſtance : He never ſpar'd 
2 Perſon, in the greateſt 1 of 
| r ; but would commonly challenge 
f — of executing with his Hand what 
. bad been concerted by his Advice. 
4 Thoſe who would win a Crown, can- 
| not be without ſuch brave Men, for their 
Guidance; and thoſe who wear a Crown 
have no leſs need of them, for their Stay. 
Never was Prince of fo much Perſonal 
Strength, as to ſuſtain the whole Burthen 
of a dom's Cares ; never was any ſo 
jealous of his Authority, as to reign ab- 
ſolutely alone, and to be a Monareh, ac» 
cording. to the Strictneſs of Grammar. 
And therefore it is but meer Fancy and 
Sport of Wit in the: Platoniſts, to make 
their court to Ros „and place it above 
the Sphere of mortal ndition, when they 
tell — that Heaven gives to King s 4 dau 
| Spirit for the Well governing of chew Realms. 
2 ac 550 elf often Ded. this Ame 
iguity of Style: His way o ſophizi 
is — and he 3 — of Fe 
ble with Theology. This doable Spirit is 
one 
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| HE. 
one of his doable Entendres; and we ſhalt 
do much better, to explain it, of the Spi- 
rit of the King, and the Spirit of his Con- 
fident, than to have recourſe to a Mira. 
cle, which ſhould not be alledg'd but in caſe 
of Neceſſity, not even for the Honour and 
Glory of Princes- ; 

Tis certain, they ſuſtain a Charge ſo 
diſproportion'd to the Weakneſs of a ſingle 
Perſon, that if they had not many to. reſt 
upon, they would be in danger of falling 
at every Step. Unleſs they calld their 
Friends and Miniſters to their Succour, 
and canton'd out the Buſineſs of the World, 
they would quickly feel the Puniſhmeat of 
their unadvis'd Ambition, and would be 
cruſh'd under the Weight of their own 
Greatneſs : They would not enjoy ſo much 
as a Breathing-ſpace among the Multiplici- 
ty of Cares, with which they are onev 

e aſſaulted, and the Crowd of Buſineſs 
would even ſtifle them at the firſt Audi- 
ence which they gaye. PEST 

There are ſeveral Orders and Degrees 
of Miniſters which have each their proper 
Place ia the Adminiſtration of a State. 
There are ſome Genius's of a moderate 
Size and Capacity, ſuch as rid and prepare 
things for the Hands of better Artiſts. 
Theſe are very ſerviceable at the Begin- 
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into the World, by an extraordinary Pro- 
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of an Enterprize; clear the 

_ and remove the Di leute of Acci- 

on. Such Inſtruments the Prince makes 

uſe of, for his every days Work, and diſ- 

charges himſelf upon their Shoulders of the 
er Functions of his Royalty. 

Other Genius's there are of a more eleva- 
ted Character, with whom the Prince may 
intruſt his more important Affairs, and 

ive them a nobler Share in his Deſigas, 

heſe may be ſaid to govern under him 
and with him; nor are they unskilful Pi- 
lots in a calm Haven and a quiet Sea. 
But how happy that Prince, and how 
belov'd by Heaven, who meets with Ge- 
nius's of the higheſt Order, and firſt Mag- 
nitude; Souls equal to Intelligences, 1n 
Light, in Strength, in Sublimity; Men 
that ſeem to have been form'd, and ſent 


8 to prevent, or to ſtem, the Evils 
of their Time; to divert, or to appeaſe, 
the Storms of their Country | 

. Theſe are the Guardian Angels of King. 
doms,' and the Familiar Spirits of Kings. 
Thefe are the worthy Seconds of an Alex. 
ander, ora Ceſar. They afford Relief and 


Comfort to their Prince, in his greateft 


Laboyrs, and ſhare with him thoſe Salu- 
tary Diſquiers, without which the World 
wes could 
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could enjoy no Degree of Tranquillity. 
If the Government under which we 
live can boaſt ſuch excellent Spirits, let 
us thank, let us bleſs, their faithful 
Cares and Watchings, which are ſo ne- 
ceſſary to the publick Repoſe, and under 
the Protection of which we {leep ſecure 
and at our Eaſe. Was it not, Sir, from 
theſe prudent Watchings, that the Greek 
Poets honour'd the Night with the Name 
of Wiſe, and Counſellor ? I ſhould be in- 
clin*d to think fo, and I am ſure the Gram- 
marians often preſent us with more re- 
mote Explications. 

The Poets, ( your Highneſs knows it 
better than I,) were the moſt antient In- 
ſtructors of Mankind. We are indebted 
to them for the firſt Principles of Morality 
and Policy. Wherefore, in this, as in o- 
ther Subjects, they firſt difcoyer'd and 
pointed out the "Truth, which the Philoſo- 
phers afterwards diſplay*d in its full Light 
and Proportions. Being well appriz'd of 
this Neceſſity of Society, and theſe De- 
teas of Solitude, beſides their Jupiter the 
Counſellor, and Minerva the Counſellor, be- 
ſides the Gods and Demons which they 
aſſign for the Attendance of their Heroes, 
they likewiſe provide them Wich Men, to 
be the inferior Aſſiſtants in their Adven- 
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tures; and with other Heroes, to be the 
honourable Partners of their great At- 
chievements. | | 
While Hercules ſtrikes off the aras 
| ry tn applies the Fire, to hinder them 
from ſprouting up again. Diomedes un- 
dertakes nothing without Ulyſſes. Aga mem. 
non acts but upon the Foot of Neftor's 
Counſels : And we find that Prince, when 
he would ſum up all his Wiſhes in. one, 
deſiring neither greater Forces, nor 
deeper Treaſures, nor the Ruin of the 
Empire of Aſia, nor the Advancement of 
that of Greece, but only ten Mex like Ne- 
ſtor. Thus Agamemnon, under the Fear 
of loſing his aged Counſellor, intimates 
the great Want of others to fill his Place at 
the Board: And thus Homer inſtructs us 
that one Neſtor is ſometimes to be found | 
in an Age, but that ten Neſtors are only to 
be wiſh'd. 1 
It does not appear that this memorable 

Wiſh did any way leſſen or obſcure the 
Glory. of him that utter'd it; nor did 
Greece reproach her Prince for ſufferi 
himſelf to be govern'd by Neſtor, The 
King of Kings was not on this Account 
eſteem'd leſs wiſe, or leſs worthy of the 
ſupreme Direction. Oa the contrary, it is 
a political Maxim, which may paſs for a 


Propo- 


[17] 
Propoſition of eternal Truth, and which 
is as old as Policy it ſelf, That an «nskilfut 
Prince can neither be well counſel!” d, vor wel 
ſerv d. | | | 
And if the receiving of Counſel ſuppoſes 
ſome Advantage on the ſide of him that 
gives ir, yet neither is the Inferiority on 
the Part of the Receiver without irs proper 
Digaity. He 1s {till ſuperior in his Turn; 
he reſumes the chief Place, when he (ets 
his Hand to the Work, and, by exe- 
cuting what has been reſolv'd, changes 
Rules into Examples, and wiſe Words 
into real and laſting Effects. For tho? we 
find it to have been heretofore Proverbial 
at Rome, That Lœlius was the Poet, and 
Scipio the Actor: And tho? it be true, 
that the compoſing of Verſes is a nobler 
Part than the bare Recital; yet 'tis by 
no means true, that he who executes any 
gallant Enterprize, produces a leſs glori- 
ous Work, than he who barely adviſed 
it. The Counſellor may ſeem to keep 
his Precedeacy in the Beginnings of Acti- 
on, but he drops it in their Iſſue and E- 
vent: Nor even in the Beginnings does 
he poſſeſs it entire, becauſe the Actor does 
not remain uſeleſs, and without Motion, 
during the very Article of Counſel. 
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Nature ſeems to atteſt the Truth of 
what we are now obſerving, and has 
framed fome kind of Reſemblance of it in 
the Soul of Man; where that Power of 
the Underſtanding which we term Pati- 
ent, and which is the Seat of Knowledge, 
tho' it be enlighten'd by the active Power, 
yet is not ſo purely paſſive, as not to ex- 
Ert ſome kind of Aktion it ſelf, It judges 
of rhe Notices it has receiv'd; it turns, 
and opens, and ſpreads them before its 
View; and, having compar'd them with 
each other, improves them into Conſe- 
quences and . Concluſions. And thus we 
may ſay it acts, or works in Company; 
and if it be ſtill patient, tis yet with the 
faireſt and kindeſt Paſſion ; ſuch as docs 
got hurt or corrupt, like that of a Wound, 
or a Burn, but ſuch as improves and ac» 
compliſhes, as that of Illumination in the 

AY. or the Reception of Images in the 

—_— 
gut to leave theſe Subtilities, and to 
expreſs our ſelves in a more popular 
Phraſe; let us conclude, that good Inſtru- 
ments require good Hands, and that no 
Man can profit by the Wiſdom of ano- 
ther, Who does not enjoy fome degrees 
of his own. For Wiſdom it felf is irre- 
folut@ and unafſured, when not —_ 
En 


by 4 A reduc'd 

en'd by tion, en reduce 
to Ay Ke her Teſtimony. The Rea- 
ſon of others in Concurreace and Con- 
cert with ours, cannot prejudice the firſt 
Apprehenſions we have of the Truth of 
Things; and our Friend Ariſtotle has ob- 
ſerved to this purpoſe, that Salt is good 
with Sea-fiſh, and Oil ſeaſons Olives, A 
Courtier tranſporred with Heat and Raſh- 
neſs, or brib'd by Selt-Intereſt, puts all 
things into Confuſion, and pulls down, 
when he ought to build. But a wiſe and 
faithful Miniſter, who divides his Affe- 
Rion between his Prince and his Count 
by equal Shares, performs the highe 
Service to both, and may, in my Opinion, 
be not unjuſtly ſtil'd, The Temperament of 
ſingle (or monarchic) Power, and the common 
Bleſſing of 4 State, 

But my private 1 will ſeem 
incompetent for the framing and conclu- 
ding of this Diſcourſe, if I do not con- 
firm it by the publick Acknowledg- 
ments that have been made to Perſons 5 
univerſally beneficial; and by thoſe 
ſhining rks of Honour and Eſteem 
which Princes themſelves have render'd 
| 2 Wiſdom and Fidelity of their Mi- 
Uters. 
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And here I ſhall paſs by Greeee; 
where they reign'd with the K/ngs ; and 
* where the Xjngs reign'd ; by them, 
and where they were call'd, the Eyes of 
the Ning, always open, and always 
watching for the Safety of the Kingdom; 
looking torwards and backwards, to the 
Right, and to the Left, at one View ; 
according to the Expoſition of an ingeni- 
ous Perſon. | 

I ſhall confine my ſelf to Rome, whers 
the Emperours, to ſoften the harſher 


Terms of Servitude and Subjection, have 


honour'd theſe Servants with the Title 
of Friends; have call'd them ſometimes 
their Companions, ſometimes the Compa- 
nions of their Labours, or of their Wars 
and Victories; and (what is more) have 
encourag'd the People to falute them with 


the ſame Character, 


They have ereQed Statues to! them, 
over againſt their own. They have de- 
liver'd their Sword into their Hands, 
with Commiſſion to uſe it againſt them- 
ſelves, if the Good of the State ſhould 
ſo require; and in caſe they ſhould prove 
unworthy of their Imperial Dignity: 
They have ſtamp'd Money with the Ef- 
figies of a brave General, and with this 
Motto, Belizarius the Glory of #he Ro- 

malls. 


C21} 

mans: And there is (till preſerv'd a Sil- 
ver Medal, which on one ſide repre- 
ſents Valentinias; and on the Reverſe, one 
of his Subjects, ſeared in the Conſular: 
Chair, holding a Roll of Papers in his 
Right Hand, and a Truncheon with an 
Eagle perch'd upon it, in his Left. In 
the Auguſtay Hiſtory, we find this 
mpous Inſcription, conſecrated to the 
emory of a great Miniſter; To Milt- 
theus, the Father of Princes, and the Guar- 
dian of the Commonwealth. 

The Inſcription is ſingular, and the 
Title of Father of the Prince, uncommon 
in thoſe Days before the Tranſlation 'of 
the Imperial Throne from Rome to Con- 
ſtantinople. But afterwards this Chara- 
cter was (as *twere) erected into an 
Office, and they who had the chief Di - 
rection of Affairs, were uſually ſtyl'd, 
Fathers of the Empire, and of the Empe- 
rour. 

The Hiſtory after Conſtantine ſpeaks of 

nothing more frequently, than of this 
Quality and Name. Poetry has not been 
fileat upon the Occaſion; and there are 
fill extant the Invectives of Claudian a- 
8 Eunuch Eatropius, Conſul, aud 
ather of the Empire. His Fall is taken 
notice of by all the Writers of that Age; 
. C 3 and 
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and St. Chryſoſtom has made it the chief 
Subject of one of his Homilies, But the 


ſatyrical Verſes that are eſpecially w my 


Purpoſe, relate to the Confi cation of 
his Eſtate ; and the Turn of them, if my 
Memory does not fail me, is this; 
„* Why do you lament the Loſs of your 
& Treaſures, which fall into the Hands 


« of your Son? The Emperor will be 


« your Heir; and this is the only way 
« by which *tis poſſible for you to be be 
« Father, But I have recover'd the Ver- 
ſes themſelves, and the Comment has 


put me in mind of the Text. 


Direptas quid plangis Opes quas natus ha- 


(Cebit? 


Non aliter pot eras principis efſe pater. 


' Mourn not the Wealth that ſhall enrich 

(your Son: 
Your only way to be the Father of tho 

| ] 35 (Crown. 


When I reflect, that the Croſs 


JESUS CHRIST had now taken 
Place of the Roman Eagles, and that the 
Emperours, who had been ſo loug 
Strangers and Perſecutors, were now bevy 


como Sons of the Church, and of tha 
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1 
Houſhold of Faith, I am diſpos d 
to think, they might borrow this 


Term from the Holy Scriptures, and 


from the Diſcourſe of - the Patriarch 


Joſeph. TEES. | 
Te find this great Miniſter declaring 


in Geneſis, that God had given him for 
4 Father to Pharaoh, and made him Lord 
over Egypt, and over all his Houſhold. 
And the ſame Holy Records acquaint 
us, that Pharaoh took off his 8 
his Hand, and put it 2 and : 
that he made him to ride in the ſecond 
Chariot which he had, and commanded 
that they ſhould cry before him, Bow the 
Mice; and told him in full Aſſembly, 
Thou ſhalt be over my Houſe, and accord- 
ing unto thy Word ſhall all my People be ruled, 
only in the Throne will 1 be greater than 
thou. | 

"Nothing can be added to fo illuſtrious 


a Teſtimony of the Gratitude of a Prince 


fo well advis'd. After this, what remains 
for us to ſay, or to conceive ? We ſee the 
nobleſt Idea we could form of the Worth 
and Excellency of a Miniſter, is autho- 
riz'd by the moſt antient of all Exam- 
ples in that kind. Tis impoſſible to 
o farther; and I muſt conteis, Sir, 
cannot but be ſenſible of fome Temps 
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tation to gg + when I have the Ho- 
nour to hear ſo great a Prophet ex- 
plaining me, by the Mouth of fo great 
a King, 
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DISCOURSE 
The Second. 


J. HIS being fix'd as a certain Truth, 
ini 


that Kings cannot reign without 

ſters, it will perhaps be found as true, 

that they cannot live without Favourites. 
It is the Nature of Good, not to reſt in 
its Source and Origin, but to ſpread and 
diffuſe it ſelf; and its Goodneſs is imper- 
fe, if it does not encreaſe by Communi- 
cation, and riſe and flow into Perfection. 
Let us add what is ftill more ſurprizing, 
and not leſs certain: It has been long 
ſince maintain'd, upon the Principles 
Reaſon, that if owe Man poſſeſs. d Heaven 
alone, ani had it not in his Power to receive 
4 Partner there, he would repine at his own. 
Happineſs, and abandon Heaven to ſee Com- 
pax) «pon Earth. E e 041 
VU pon the fame Principles I ſhall affirm,. 
that the wiſeſt Princes now in the Worl 
that the Auguſl uss and Antoninus, ſhou 
they came again upon the Stage, that the 
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Conftantine's and [$6 us's ma have 
4 ul Affecti 2 ma * ra- 


tionally love and — one rather 
than another. | 
Leet your People be your Favorite, was 


heretofore the Advice given to a 


Prince by too ſevere a Philoſopher. To 
debar Princes of the moſt agreeable Li- 
berty of their Will, and to deſpoil them of 
the moſt Human of all their Paſſions : 
This were to be the Tyrant of 5, and 
to oblige them to be no longer : it 
were to chain them up to the Greatneſs of 
their Condition, and nail them to their 
Throne. How rigorous an Hard(hip muſt 
it prove, ſhould they be eajoin'd never to 
in 4 Form like ours, never to lay 
de that Majeſty which incommodes and 
them? Or can it be criminal ta 
entertain a dear Friend and Confid 
whoſe Company may afford Diverſion 
rer Buſineſs, — Reſt after Labour? 
Vertue never ſhews her ſelf auſtere and 
unſociable; the does not Ar Nature, 
but correct and improve 
how to anſwer che Der Demands of Jute, 
but ſhe alſo knows how wo 


Ad of Grace. She extends her Charity 
to all alike, to Greet and Barbarvan, to 


Domeſticks and Strangers; 3 
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In Heaven, where are to be found the 


firſt Ideas and Original Forms of things, 
are there not likewiſe to be found ſome 
more gracious. Inclinations, and more fa- 
vourable Regards, ſuch as conſtitute the 


happy Names of thePredeſtinated and Elect ? 


Was there not a Choſen Nation preferr'd 
to all other Nations? Was it not ſtyl'd, he 
Lord's Portion 4 1 Did — 
the Almi re omiſe to that 
Race of — 7 171 1 eir God, and they 
fall be my People? In the Family of the Pa- 
triarchs, this Preference always fell on one 
_ to the 9 of the reſt. The 

ounger carry'd awa 
from the Elder, and t 
_—_ gave Place to the Command of 


And when the bleſſed Son of God came 
iato the World, befides the Seventy-rwo 
Diſciples that were of his Train, and had 
all devoted themſelves to his Service, he 
chaſte Twelve, whom he nam'd Apoſtles, 
to be the immediate Attendants of his 
Perſan.: And among theſe Twelve my 
were Three, who ſeem to have been 


Put:Cabince, 20. whom be made a fuller 
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to a few, and does not &-. 
ſhe is pleas'd to em- 
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Declaration of himſelf, and choſe them 
for the Eye-Witnefles to thoſe Marks of his 
Glory and Divinity, which were hidden 
from their Companions. He'imparted to 
them many ſecret Futurities, amidſt the 
Diſquictude of his dying Thoughts, and 
the Horrors of his approaching Paſſion. 
Nay further, he exprets'd a, more pecu- 
har Tenderneſs for one of the Three. 
St. John has not ſcrupled to ſtyle himſelf, 
that Diſciple whow Jeſus loved, He makes 
his Privilege his higheſt Glory, and ſeems 
to have usd it with Freedom enough, 
when he lean'd on the Boſom of his Di- 
vine and Adorable Maſter. View him 
but in the Pictures of the laſt Supper, 
and obſerve him negligently repoſing his 
Head on a Place, Which Seraphims ap- 
3 not, but with Devotion and Trem- 


15 then the Author and Finiſher of our 
Vertue, as well as of our Faith, had his 
Affections and his Friendſhips, and was 
t always pleas'd to exercife his Com- 
mand over Nature, a Prince cannot fear 
ro te! the Permiſſion that is given him, 
by the Authority of this Example; while, - 
at the ſame'time, he'learns by * the 'Rules 
of a far wiſte Philoſophy- than that of 
Nero and Chr yſinbus, that without being 
5 ** 
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intemperate, he may ſhew himſelf to be 
not inſenſible. 5 | 
is only neceſſary, that the Motions 
of his Soul remain juſt and well regulated: 
He is to do Good, but he is alſo to obſerve 
a Meaſure and Proportion in the Good 
that he does. He ſhould not preſently ſum» 
mon to Council, thoſe whom he has found 
| agreeable in Converſation. He ſhould di- 
ſtinguiſh between Men that are pleaſant, 
and Men that are uſeful ; between the 
Entertainment of his Humour, and the 
Neceſſities of his State. And if he does 
not, with the niceſt Inſpection, examine 
the different Capacity of his Servants, he'll 
run into ſuch Errors, as his own Age muſt 

feel, and Ages to come mult condemn. 
The Courtiers are the Matter, and the 
Prince is the Artificer, by whom the 
Matter may indeed be render'd fairer, but 
not better than it is. He may beautify it 
with Shape and Colours, but he cannot 
enrich it with any intrinſick Goodneſs ; 
he may make it an Idol and a falſe God, 
but he cannot transform it into a true Spi- 
rit, or into a Rational Man. | 
Theſe Idols are to be found even in 
Chriſtian Countries. There have been al- 
ways Men of undeſerved good Fortune; 
always Apes entertain'd in the Cloſets of 
Kings, 


X 
F# » 
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Rings, and * 4 ngs; und 
, and v in rich Trappings, 
Cloath of Gold. The Egyptians ſet u 
| Beaſts in their Temples; and Errors an 
Vices have been almoſt univerfally wor- 
ſhipp'd. What I am going to tell your 
Hizhnef, I have formerly heard from you, 
and I think it worthy the Spirit of M. An- 
toninus the Philoſopher : There is an Autho- 
rity which is blind and dumb, which only 
Prikes and dazles; or which is pure Authority, 
without any Mixture of Vertue or Reaſon. 
There are ſome Great Men, who are only rea 
mar kable for being Great, and whoſe Great- 
weſs is all Outſide, entirely ſeparate and loo- 
ſen d from their Perſon, 
© Theſe Grandees, Sir, put me in Mind 
of certain unfruitful Mountains that I 
have formerly ſeen in my Travels. They 
produce nor Herb, or Plant ; they ſeem to 
reach the Heavens, without being aay 
way beneficial to the Earth: Their Bar- 
renneſs makes us curſe their Height. So 
are the Courtiers of this Order, full as 
nnprofitable, as they are great and lofty. 
I look upon them as ſo many vain Monu- 
meats of the Power and Magnificence of 
Kings; and ſhould admire each of them 
for a Coloſſus, or a Pyramid, Theſe are the 
Burdens of the Earth, and the dead 
Weight of Kingdoms, that prefs * 
uy 
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eee, eee 
Ay upon part te. Theſe 
are ſuch Exceſſes a 


up more Room than all neceſſary 

L am as yet conſidering them under their 
innocent Infirmity, and before they have 
added the injuſtice of their Actions to the 
Unworthineſs of their Perſons. 
Theſe are the Creatures and fine Works 
of Fortune, the Sports and Extravagan- 
cies of that capricious Goddeſs, without 
Eyes, and without Judgment, to which 
the Romans aſcrib'd ſo many Names, and 
dedicated ſo many Altars. You have 
heard, no doubt, of certain Hypochondriac 
Queens, who, have been in Love with a 
Dwarf or a Negro; nay, have ſometimes 
entertain'd a Paſſion for a Bull, or ag 
Horſe, Fortune is ſuch another unac- 
countable Princeſs ; and ſeems to be much 
of the ſame Humour. She generally caſts 
away her Affection upon the moſt unlikely 
and ill · favour'd. In the Choice of a Prætor, 
the preferr*d the Debauchery of Vatinius, 
to the Vertue of Cato. To tay no worſe, 
ſhe ſquanders moſt profuſely, and never 
"Bur 


er Debts. 
we ſpeak of a mere Phantom, 
when we ſpeak of Fortune, The Power 
of the Stars, and the Neceflity of Fate, 
are ſtill other Phantoms, rais'd by Hu- 
Mane 


ad Superfluities, as take 
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mane Imagination, which I am not dif. 
pos d. to purſue. Let us enquire after ſome | 
more probable Cauſe of this — | 
cauſeleſs Favour, aud make a nearer In. 
ſpection into the Riſe and Birth of this 
evil . 5 

Shall we ſay, 'tis a mere Tranſport of 
Paſſion, which ſallies without Reaſon out 
of the Animal Part, and then fixes u 
the firſt agreeable Object, the firſt Satis- 
faction of the Will? 

Is it not a Sport and Fancy of ſupreme 
Power, an Exerciſe and Amuſement of 
Royalty, which propoſes a Delight in do- 
ing ſtrange Feats, in ſurprizing the World 
with Prodigies, in changing the Fate of 
the obſcure and miſerable, in painting 
and gilding over the Dirt ? | 

Or, is it not on the coatrary, a ſerious 
and deliberate Error, a maniteſt Self-De- 
ception, aided and abetted by the Impo- 
ſture of outward Appearance, which ſome- 
times may ſo diſguize Men, that they are 
naked to the Eyes of God alone? 'Tis 
certain, the Marks they bear are often 
ſo dubious, and their whole Semblance ſo 
very fallacious, that only he who made 
them, can underſtand their CharaQer 
and Worth. 


Or, 
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Or, may we not affirm, that this ſtrange 


Effet, which we are now endeavouring 
to retrieve from the Obſcurity of its 
Cauſe, is nothing elſe but a Preſent made 
ro Princes by Occaſion, or Opportuni- 
ty? For 'tis ſhe that commonly re- 
commends to their Service. *Tis ſhe 
that obliges them to take what comes to 
Hand, or what falls uader View; their 
Impatience ſuffering no Delay, and their 
Softnels utterly retuſing the leaſt Pain or 
Labour, to ſave themſelves the Trouble 
of Enquiry ; and to avoid the Difficulties 
of Choice, they lay hold upon the firſt 
Inſtruments in their way, and retain b 
— what they aſſum'd by Acci- 

ent. 

To conclude; This Favour which climbs 


ſo high without any Foundation, is it not 


rather the genuine Product of Self- love, 
and of ſuch a Complaiſance as no Man 
ever refuſes to his own Opinion? Is it 


not our Honour, which we think engag'd 


for the Perfection of our own Work ? Is 
it not the Leaven of that Native Pride, 
which lies hid in the Soul of Man, and 
is wont eſpecially to ſwell the Heart of 
Princes, to the maintaining of a Fault once 
committed, and never owning themſelves 
to have been in the wrong ? 
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Whatſoever this Favour may be, it is 
not the Offspring of Vertue, not even of 
Hereditary Honour, and Excellence of 
Blood : Merit has no Share in its Origi- 
nal ; not even the Merit of Extraction 
and Race. The Freedmen of Claudius, 
the Valets of the younger Conſtantine s, 


the Governours of Theodoſiuss Sons, the 
Euſebius s, and the Eutropius's of old, were 


by no means lawful Favourites, much leſs 
could they be lawful Miniſters. I pity 


the Empire, and am aſham'd of the Em- 


perour, when I find both deliver'd up into 
theſe ſervile and mercenary Hands. 

*Tis with Horror that I contemplate 
theſe vile Spectacles of unfortunate Reigns, 
theſe monſtrous Productions of evil Times, 


Times of Darkneſs and Ignorance, un- 
happy in Princes, and barren of Men. 
'A p 


is there, think you, any one fo de- 


; voted to Solitude, ſo retir'd from Court, 
and ſo utterly diſengag'd from the Publick, 
as to behold things in this Confuſion, and 
the World thus turn'd upſide down, with- 
out Regret ? Is there any ſo diſpaſſionate 
| Philoſopher, as will not be ſomewhat rais'd 
to ſce worthleſs Wretches, and meer No- 
things, ſeizing upon the Adminiſtration of 


mighty States; to fee thoſe ſit at the Helm, 
who deſerv'd only to be at the Oar? And 


yet 
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yet all this has been too often ſeen. The 


Conſal's Chair has been more than once 


daefil'd by infamous Perſons ; and he has 


been intruſted with the Command of an 
Army, who, in another Reign, would 
have been hid among the Baggage. 

But beſides the Names of Euſebius and 
Eutropias, the Hiſtories of the Eaſtern Em- 
pire abound with theſe ſhameful Exam- 
ples. They tell us of miſerable Eunuchs, 
who from the Office of combing Women, 
or of ſpinning Wooll, have on the ſudden 
been advanc'd to be Preſidents of the 
Council, or Captains General. And later 
Hiſtory preſents us with Barbers, Taylors, 
and Valets, transform'd in one Night into 
High-Chamberlains, Ambaſſadors, &. 
employ*d 'in the moſt important Negoti- 
ations, and the moſt illuſtrious Charges 
of their Country. So that whatſoever our 
Courtier may alledge to the contrary, Im- 
pudence and Ignorance have often had the 
joint Management of Humane Things. 
Tho? he ſhould ſwear that he has ſeen Rays 
about the Face of the Duke de - ., 

this falſe Light is only a Swimming in his 


Head, and an Alluſion of his Fancy. Fools 


have often ſat in the Place of Wiſe Men; 
and the Time has been, when the 
who ſhould pronounce Laws, and deli- 
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= Oracles, could neither write nor 
read. 
Not their Gifts of Nature, their Parts 
or Senſe, were the finer and more exqui- 
ſite, for being thus free from the Burden 
of improv'd Knowledge. They were as 
poor in natural, as in acquir'd Goods; t 
only abounded in that which is too often 
the Conſequence of any Advantage, whe- 
ther natural or acquir'd, I mean an high 
Opinion of themſelves, attended with an 
utter Contempt of others. Tho' we muſt 
not hope to underſtand Buſineſs by Re- 
velation from Heaven, tho? we muſt either 
learn it by Experience, or anticipate Ex- 
perience by the Strength and Vigour of 
| Reaſon, yet theſe Creatures have imagin'd 
that bare Title and Authority would ſup- 
ply every Defect ; That immediately up- 
on their Promotion, God Almighty was 
oblig'd to give them the Spirit of well- 
8 and confirm the Prince's 
y 


hoice, by the ſudden Illumination of his 

Miniſters. 
But this is not the Method of God's 
Providence. This is the utmoſt he was 
leas'd to perform for the Miniſters of 
us only Son, of whom we ſpoke at the 
Entrance of our Diſcourſe. Ir was by this 
he ba ffled the Pride of vain Philoſophy 

| an 


them ſo very empty. He took them from 
their Cabbins, and from their Shops, to 
make them Kings and Prieſts, and to 
ive them for Teachers to the Nations. 
ut the Ignorance of common Men muſt 
not preſume upon this Divine and Su- 
pernatural Light; nor, inſtead of the Spi- 
rit of Prophecy in the Interpretation of 
Scripture, and the miraculous Gift of 
Tongues, expect from Heaven the Kaow- 
ledge of Things paſt, the Diſcovery of 
Futurities, the unravelling of State-In- 
trigues, Art and Policy in War, and Dex» 
terity 1n treating of Peace, | 
And, work id we find them, for 
the moſt part, ſucceeding very ill in a 
Profeſſion which they never learn'd, and 
upon which they unadviſedly rhruſt them- 
ſelves, without any Inſtruction or pre- 
paratory Diſcipline, without any Fund of 
Experience, without the firſt Elements of 
Civil Wiſdom, There is need of Appli- 
cation and Skill, ro man a Boat, or to 
drive a Chariot. I have ſeen Rules and 
Directions how to diſcharge tlie Office of 
_ | D 3 2 
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| a Porter, and of a Jailor, two Employ- 
ments which muſt be own'd to be of no 
_ _ conſiderable Difficulty. It is needful then, 
; to learn all Myſteries, to ſtudy all Arts, 
how ſoever eaſy or vulgar : And ſhall the 
Art of guiding and directing Mankind 
need no Inſtructions ? Shall Men govern 
the World by Chance, and at all Adven- 
tures, and commit the Safety of States 
and Kingdoms to the Hazard of the 
Dice? | | 
This is moſt unworthily to ſuſtain 
the Place of God. ?Tis to act the Phae- 
ton in the World, to diſpenſe Light and 
Heat unequally to the Face of the Earth, 
and to run the Riſque of burning one part, 
and freezing the other. And yet igno- 
rant Favourites are the Men that every. 
Day venture this Extremity, and are in 
this perpetual Danger, I mean, in Dan- 
ger of ruining themielves and their Coun- 
try, When once the Uſage of the Court 
has a little refined their Ignorance, and 
when two or three ſucceſsful Attempts, 
which are owing to the pure Liberality 
of Heaven, have puffd them up with a 
+ vain Confidence of themſelves, and made 
them fanſie they did the Good which they 
only receiv'd. | 
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All their Actions are from thence- for- 
ward abſurdly out of Frame, as ſo many 
falſe Meaſures, raken by a falſe - Rule. 
Inſtead of knowing how to ſtop at the 
nice Point of Opportunity, ſo much ſought 
after by all wiſe Men, and ſo neceila 
to be hit, for the Accompliſhmenc of all 
Affairs, they are ever too ſoon, or too 
late, they overſhoot the Mark, or they 
drop ſhort of it. To Day they declare 
War, out of Choler; and to Morrow 
they deſire Peace, out of Cowardice. 
They careſs the natural Enemies of their 
Country, and diſguſt the ancient Allies 
of the Crown. In Spain, they are tor 
Liberty of Conſcience; and in France, for 
ſetting up the Inquiſition. The Fron- 
tier is naked and difarm'd, and they tor- 
tify the Heart of the Kingdom; they 
propoſe to raze the Citadel at Amiens, and 

build one at Orleans. | 

And then, the Choice which they make 
of other Miniſters, ſeems very worthy of 
that which has been made of them. 
For an Ambaſſador to the Court of Rome, 
they propoſe one who is a vory good Ge- 
. of the Light - Horſe, and has ſigna- 
iz'd himſelf in ſeveral Encounters. To 
the Care of the Exchequer they recom- 
mend ſome old Prodigal, who in his 
8 D 4 „ Youth 
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. Youth ſhook Hands with his Eſtate, but 

now talks admirably well of Frugality. 

They beg the Office of Chief Juſtice, for 

a Perſon who is indeed of the Long-Robe, 

but mare remarkable for his little Learn- 

ing, and of the ſame Form with him that 

our Fathers laugh'd at in Paris. When 

the Ambaſſadors of Poland gnade their 

Compliments to this Gentleman in Latin, 

he ve 2 deſired their Excuſe for 

; not anſwering the Speech, as having ne- 

h ver had the Curioſity to learn the Poliſh 
A | i | 

You ſmile, Sir, and you are doubtleſs 

aſtoniſh'd at the profound Learning of 


; this Reverend Judge. He made a conſi- 
4 derable Number of other ——— and they 
' tell ſame that are not undiverting. It 
a was he that took Seneca for a Doctor of 
; the Canon-Law, and faid, that in his 
: Book de Bereficiis, he had thoroughly 

handled the Subject of Berefices, A Wag 


of his Time plainly convinced him, that 

Morea was the Country of the Moors; 

and *cis Matter of FaQ, that he look'd a 

whole Day in the Map for Democr «tis 

and Ariſtocratia, and was troubled not to 

on them there as well as Dalmatia and 
roatta, 
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Learning was a valuable Attainment in 
ſuch Reigns, and the Muſes had warm 
Hopes under the Protection of ſuch able 
Miniſters! But let us ſet aſide the Inte- 
reſt of the Muſes, who have the hard 
Fortune to be and deſpis'd, under 
all Miniſters, and in all Reigns. 

You ſte how very nicely theſe Steerſ- 
men underſtand Perſons and _ Buſineſs. 
Having ſquander'd away the Revenues 
of the State, in Expences either vitious 
or ridiculous, to ſhew themſelves good 
Managers, they let {lip an important Op- 

rtunity, becauſe they will not give half 

an hundred Crowns, for the Diſpatch of 
a Courier or Expreſs: They wait for the 
ordinary Poſt, and think that Time and 
Occaſion will wait too. Some politic Do- 
Qtor that has whiſtled them to his Lure, 
and put five or fix Words of Tacitus into 
their Mouth, to quote an hundred times 
every Day, and upon every Affair, has, 
above all things, advis'd them to Secrecy | 
and Diſſimulation. When they have 
been once ſchool'd into this Leſſon, they | 
make a Myſtery of every thing, and 
ſcarce ever expreſs themſelves but b 
winking the Eye, or ſcrewing the Head. 
At molt, they do but whitper ſoftly in 
your Ear, even when they commend their 
on 
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own Maſter, and aſſure you, that he is 
the greateſt Prince.in the World. b 
This Religion of Silence has grown 
upon their Minds into ſuch a Superſtiti- 
on, that they omit to give the neceſſary 
Orders to ſuch as ſhould execute them, 
for fear of diſcovering what has been re- 
ſolv'd in Council. hey hearken with 
great Attention to ſome Chymiſt, that 
promiſes them Mountains of Gold; or 
receive with open Arms a baniſh'd Sub- 
jet, that engages to lead them by an ea- 
ſy way to the Conqueſt of his Country : 
and, repoſing with the utmoſt Aſſurance, 
upon the Faith of both, they embark in 
4 rent Project, or commence a might 
War, of which they are tired, before 'tis 
two Days old. They commit a thouſand 
the like Abſurdities. And if there are no 

ſuch Examples in our Age, there hav 

been in Ages palt : Or, if Frauce and 
Germany were never curs'd with theſe 
ignorant Pretenders, theſe ridiculous Al- 
mighty-Men, yet the Stars have been lefs 
kind to Spain and Italy. 

The Miſery of the Times, (for I had 
rather lay the Fault upon the Time than 
the Prince) that publick Miſery which 
has caus'd Money to be made of Iron and 
Copper, and has ſet a Price upon _— 
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left of things, is the ſame that has brought 
theſe Wretches into Figure, and intro- 
duc'd them to the Cabinet of Princes, 
whither they draw along with them not 
only all the Filth of their baſe Original, 
but all the vicious Habits, that ſervile 


Minds are capable of receiving. For this 


is a Chapter of their Story, which ought 
by no means to be left unread: And tis 
very certain, that their Innocence was 
ſcarce ever of a longer Date in the Court 
than the Innocence of the firſt Man in Pa, 
radice. | | N 

It they were not born with ſo very 
wicked Propenſions, they think, that at 
their firſt ſetting ,out they ought to ac- 
quire them; and ſo they eaſe themſelves 
of the Burden of Conſcience, for the 


more ready Diſpatch of the Affairs of 


State. Again, they are fully perſwaded, 
that Pride is nothing but what ver 

well becomes their Dignity ; that if they 
ſhuuld be the ſame Men they were be- 
fore, their Condition would not be any 
way chang'd; and that Courteſy and 
Condeſcenſion would reduce them to the 
common Level, from which with ſo much 
Difficulty they had rais'd their Head. 
They never dream of the Danger of 
incurring Hatred by avoiding Contempt. 


They 
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They make themſelves fear'd, becauſe 
they have not the Art of making them- 
ſelves reſpected and lov'd. They take 
it for a certain Rule, that they have no 
other way to efface the Memory of their 
baſe Extraction, but by the Rigour and 
Tyranny of their Government ; nor to hin- 


der the Nation from laughing at their In- 


firmities, but by keeping it employ'd in 
lamenting its own Misfortunes, and com- 
plaining of their Cruelty. | 
With theſe inimitable Maxims, and 
theſe Anti-polities, which I have but 
juſt broach'd to you, they have govern'd 
the World. But they have govern'd it after 
an odd manner; they have overturn'd what 
they intended to ſupport, they have loos'd 
what they endeavour'd to bind; they 
have made as many Ruins as they deſign'd 
Eſtabliſhments, and have ſpoiPd as man 
things as they have handled. The Fall 


of Princes, and the Loſs of Kingdoms, 


has been the Succeſs of their Admini- 
{tration. Being inveſted with the Sove- 
reign Power, (I conſider them here again 
under their innocent Weakneſs) they have 
us'd it as Children do Knives, when they 
cut themſelves, and hurt their Nurſes, or 
their Mothers, | 


Now 
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Now, if the Raſhneſs of theſe Pilots 
has not always been as unfortunate, as it 
was unskilful ; if they have arriv'd at the 
Port by ſteering a quite contrary Courſe, 
(for there are, no doubt, ſuch Miracles; 
and I have known more than one Perſon 
that has ſav'd himſelf by the very Att, 
which, in Human Probability, muſt have 
been his Ruin) we ought not to give too 
much credit to that blind Felicity which was 
their Guide. We ought to look upon them 
as Men tranſported by the Violence of I 
magination, Who croſs over Rivers in their 
Sleep, tho they never learn'd to ſwim, or run 
upon Precipices, without making a falſe ſtep. 
We may admire them as divine Beaſts, but 
we muſt notimitate them as rational Men; 
a Diſtinct ion that I learn'd from the good | 
Piccolomini, when I waited upon him as 
I paſs'd thro? Siena, and found him upon 
that Green Bed which Jhuanus deſcribes. 

It ever you chance to be Favourites, 
(with his 2 2 good Leave, I would 
addreſs my ſelf to the two young Gentle- 
men here preſent) have a Care of ſuch 
fortunate Examples; they are as dange 
rous as they are bright and glaring: They : 
are ſo. many lighted Flambeau's ſet upon , 
Rocks, to miſguide and ſhipwreck young | 
Pilots. Theſe are ways of Management ; 

| which | 
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which lead their Imitators to Death and 
Deſtruction : which ſerve only to put a 
Cheat upon Poſterity; to teach Men the 
Art of miſcarrying in all Enterprizes, and 
to give Credit and Reputation to Folly, 
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DISCOURSE 
| The Third. 


S thoſe with whom we Yeſterday 
A left off, want a due Capacity, and 
have but a very ſhort and limited Under- 
ſtanding, ſo there are others, whoſe Un- 
re” wn, is as much too wide and dif- 
fus'd, and who always reaſon in Exceſs. ; 
I mean thoſe Politic Heads, that com- 
monly look beyond the Mark, that quit 
the beaten Path to take By-ways; that 
range and rove to be the ſooner at their 
Journey's End. We'll call them, if you 
ede, Extractors of Eſſences. They 
ring all their Counſels to the Alembic, 
and there ſubtilize them to nothing, and 
let the moſt ſolid Affairs evaporate in 
Smoak. We may ſay, they are State - He- 


4 n 


retics, who would attempt the ſame in 1 
Policy, that Origin did in Religion. They 1 
hunt the Shadows and Semblances of | 
things, inſtead of faſtening upon their 


Sub- 
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Subſtance and Reality. ' They embrace 


. Probabilities, becauſe they have deck'd 


and embelliſh'd them after their Fancy ; 
but reject Truth, becauſe it has a Foun- 
dation in the Nature of Things, and is 
not the Creature of their own Inven- 
tion. 

Theſe Gentlemen conceive, that the 
whole World moves by Stratagem, and 
that the moſt common Actions are ſtudy'd 
and deſign'd. Nothing comes before them, 
but they are for turning it to a Myſtical 
and Allegorical Senſe. Theſe ſubtle In- 
ter preters of other Mens Thoughts, will 
not be confin'd to the Letter. If two 
Princes encounter in War with their whole 
Force, and with all the Power of their 
States, they do not doubt but theſe Puiſ- 
ſants underſtand one another; and that 
all this is concerted only to amuſe their 
Neighbour- Princes. They advance as 
pleaſant ConjeQtures upon things, as that 
which we read to have been paſs'd at A4- 
thens, that the Death of Philip was not to 
be truſted ; and that he had purpoſely 


caus'd himſelf to be kill'd, to enſnare the 


Athenians. 

By this one Inftance, we learn how fac 
Men may proceed in anevil Subtility,-and 
what is the true Spirit of Gretian Retiners, 

or 
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or vifionary Politicians. But this Spirit has 
appear'd in all Countries. There have been 
Js: Alchymiſts and Bellows-blowers, 
whoſe Trade was to diſtil Humane things, 
by giving an unwarrantable Liberty to 
their Surmiſes and Miſtruſt. Ever ſince 
Junius Brutus counterfeited the Fool, the 

have a ſtrong Suſpicion of all other Fools: 
They think that every Natural is but a ſly 


{mitator of Brutus; that there's a ſecret 


Artifice and Intrigue under this appearing 
Simplicity ; that thoſe who are 1gnorant 
of all things, only diſſemble their Know- 
| ledge ; and that the Silence of thoſe who 
cannot ſpeak a Word, is but a Veil and 
Cover ſor very dangerous Thoughts. 
Such was the Opinion that a Roman 
Prince once had of a certain Half-Wit of 
his Time, who was the Jeft of the Pages, 
and the Scorn of every Body but his Maje- 
Ny. Hiſtory tells us, the Emperor ander- 
flood his ſecret Virtues ; and neither the u- 
niverſal Contempt of the Court, nor five 
and twenty Years Impertinence in Deed 
or Word, before the Face of the whole 
World, could conyince him of his Favou- 
rite's Weakneſs, 5 
From the ſame Principle of falſe Sub- 


tility, ariſe all thoſe airy Viſions, Which 


our refin'd Courtier thinks ſo ingenious, 
| E and 
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and which I cannot but think ridiculous; 
which our Maſters of Policy admire, and 
which I am ſuch a Plain- Dealer as to de- 

iſe. And here Ariſtippus, applying him- 
elt to the two young Gentlemen in the 
Company, Can you believe, ſays he, with 
theſe ſabtle Surmiſers, that Hannibal 
would not take Rome, for fear he ſhould 
be no longer uſeful to Carthage, and ſhould 
he oblig'd to determine the War, which 
he reſolv*d to protract? Did Augu ſtus, in 
your Opinion, adopt Tiberius for his Suc- 
ceſlor, only to make his own Death lamen- 
ted, and to purchaſe Glory from the un- 


equal Compariſon ? Or, the Advice found 


among his Papers, of ſetting Bounds to the 
Empire, was it the pure Effe& of his En- 
vy to Poſterity ? Was he afraid that ſome 
one of his Succeſſors ſhould be a greater 
Lord than himſelf, and enjoy a more ex- 
tended Command ? Is it credible, that the 
Tame Prince never made Love but upon 
the Maxims of State, and gallanted the 
Ladies of Rome, only to learn their Hus- 
bands Secrets ? Does it ſeem likely, 
that his - Soul ſhould move only by 
Rule and. Compaſs ; that all his Akti- 
ons ſhould be thus ſtrain'd, and all his 


Vices ſtudy'd? 


In 
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Ia my Judgment, this is to make the 
World more cunning than we find it. Tis 
to interpret Princes, as ſome Grammarians 
explain Homer : They gather from him 
what was never'in him, and accuſe him 
of being a Philoſopher and a Phyſician, 
Where he had no deeper Deſign than to 
tell a Story, or to make a Song. Let us 
ſometimes be contented with the literal 
Expoſition, and not ſeek for a Myſtery 
u every Syllable, and at every Point. 
Let us not be ſo indulgent to our. own I- 
magination, nor ſo curious in that of o- | 
thers. We _— not to go thus far in F 
the: Queſt of Truth, or take every thin | 
ſo high. We ſhonld not impure to paſt 
Times, and remote Cauſes, ſuch Events 
as happen by Accident, or are produc'd 
by the ſlighteſt Occaſions. 

The Sroics, who maintain'd, That not 
© one Leaf of a Tree could ſtir, without 
the particular Order of Providence, and 
that a wiſe Man ought not to hold up 
© his Finger, without the Licence of Phi- 
loſophy, do not aſcribe a greater Nicety of 
Procedure to God, and to him whom they 
plac'd next to God, than theſe Refiners do 
to one, who is very often ſcarce fo much 
as a moderate Man; one who has but a 
fourth part, or but a Moiety, of the rea- 
85 E 2 ſonable 
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ſonable Creature; and who never in his 
whole Life aſpir'd to the Character of 
Wiſdom, much leſs of Divinity. There's 
no way of adjuſting their Ideas to our 
common Apprehenſion: They cannot ſtoop 
to our low Method of thinking. In the 
Judgments that they paſs upon Men, they 
will not preſuppoſe ſuch a thing as Hu- 
mane Infirmity, that is, a Principle of 
Errors and Miſcarriages, an Hereditary 
Diſtemper of Birth, from which Alexander 
and Car are not exempt ; a Defect which 
is the Source of ſo many other Failings in 
the moſt accompliſh*d Perſons, in the Con- 


duct of the wiſeſt among Men, and, if 


you pleaſe, in that of Solomon himſelf. 
Great Events are not always the Product 
of great Cauſes, The Springs are hid, 
and the Machines appear ; and when we 
come to diſcover theſe hidden Springs, we 
are aſtoniſh'd to find them fo ſmall and 
feeble, and are atham'd of having paint- 
ed them fo big in our Imagination. Jea- 
louſy of Love between private. Perſons, 
has fometimes kindled a general War. 
Names | Hop or taken by Chance, the 
Greenand the Red, in the Exerciſes of the 
Circus, have form'd Parties and Factions, 
that tore in Pieces the Empire. The 
Motto or Figure of a Device, the — 
; * 
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of a Livery, the Tattle of Servants, a 
Story told in a Prince's Bed-Chamber, are, 
to Appearance, nothing ; and yet this No- 


thing may perhaps open the Scene to thoſe 
Ten eier, in which ſo much Blood ſhall 


be ſpilt, and ſo many Heads ſhall fly, It 
is but a fleeting Cloud, a dark Spot in a 
Corner of the Air, which rather vaniſhes 
than ſtays: And yet this light Vapour, 
this almoſt imperceptible Cloud, ſhall 
raiſe ſuch fatal Tempelts in States and 
Kingdoms, and ſhake the very Founda- 
tions of the Earth. It has been heretofore 
believ'd, that *rwas the Honour and Inte- 
reſt of Princes, which ſet the World in 
Flames, when *twas only the Humour or 
Scuffle of their Pages, 

There's no Doubt to be made, but that 


the King ot AY og alledg'd very ſpecious 


Reaſons, to juſtify the carrying of his Arms 
into Greece; and that every Manifeſto told 
Wonders of the Sincerity of his Intenti- 
ons: He was not at a Loſs for Rights 
and Claims : He did not forget to declare, 
that the Grand Monarch came only to 
chaſe out the petty Tyrants, and ro ble 
the People with a rich and pleatiful Liber- 
ty, inſtead of their meagre and barren Ser- 
vitude. He laid on a great many other 
falſe Colours, and perhaps ſwore that this 
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Defign was immediately inſpir'd by the 
immortal Gods, and that the San was the 
firſt Author of the Expedition. Yet what- 
ever Memorials he publiſh'd, and what- 


ever Face of Juſtice and Religion he gave 


his Enterprize, the true Cauſe of his March 


was neither more nor leſs than what I am 
about to tell you. 2 


A Phyſician of Greece, retain'd in the 
Queen's Service, having a Defire once 
more to ſee the Port Pyræus, and taſte the 


Figs of Athens, Fx this Whim of a War 


into the Head of his Miſtreſs, and moy*d 
Her to <ngage her Husband in the Adven- 
ture. So that the King of Kings; the 
puiſſant and redoubtable Xerxes, rais'd an 
Army of three hundred thouſand Men, 
cut thro' Mountains, dry'd up Rivers, and 
overcharg'd the Sea, for no other Purpoſe, 
but to convoy a Quack into his Country. 
Methinks this goodly Perſon might lave 
made his Voyage with leſs Expence, and 
with a narrower Retinue! 
But this puts me in Mind of another 
Adventure, which may be wurthy your 
Notice, and which ſeems entertaining. It 
happen'd in -the Kingdom of Maredor, 
more than fourſcore Years before the Birth 
of Philip, in the time of that famous Con- 
ſpiracy which rent the State in two, __ 
7. . | % In 
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divided the Court, the Cities, and the pri- 
vate Families, 

It was the Wife of Melzager, Gover- 
nour of a Frontier- Town, and General 
of the Cavalry, that firſt tempted her 
Husband to revolt, and you'll ſay, up- 
on a very important Occaſion, "The 
=_ having heard large Commendations 
of the Wit and Gallantry of this Dame, 
had a Frolick one Day to wait upon her 
in private, It was not difficult for him 
to obtain a Favour, which ſhe ſeldom 
deny'd to leſs Quality. She was a Lady 
that had not the Heart to wear out the 
Conſtancy of her Lovers, or to kill with 
Deſpair. The King meeting, upon the 
Aſſignation ſhe made him, and by Miß. 
fortune not finding her in any degree 
to anſwer the fair Idea he had conceiy'd 
of her Perfe&ions, could not but expreſs 
his Diſappoiarment, and retired very 
ſoon, with no great Complaceace, The 
Affront was ſo warmly reſented on the 
Lady's fide, and by one that had no 
diſadvantagious Opinion of her own Merit, 
that ſhe would revenge,at the very minute 
of parting. And being unable to com- 
pa S it otherwiſe, than by corrupting 

er Husband's Loyalty, and debauching 
him from the Intereſt of his Maſter, 
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ſhe ſet upon this Attempt, with all the 
Charms of her Wit and Face. She 
made uſe of every ſubtle Train and Ju- 
venition, that an artificial Mind can pats 
upon a credulous Heart. And we need 
not doubt, but in her Fury ſhe wilh'd 
her ſelf ſome thouſands of Husbands, 
to arm ſo many Enemies againſt the 
King, and at the Points of ſo many Swords, 
to demand Satis fact ion for the fancied Diſ- 
obligation. 

hus Meleager deſerted the King's Ser- 
vice, and embark'd in the Cauſe of the 
Tyrant, not knowing what was the 
Spring that moved him, or what the In 
jury that he reveng'd He play'd a Part 
that he did not in the leaſt underttand ; 
and while he look d upon himſelf as one 
of the principal Heads of the League, he 
was indeed but the Bully of his own Wife. 
And hence we may obſerve, how very 


_ eaſy it is for us to be miſtaken in our 


Judgment of other Mens Actions; be- 
cauſe the Actors themielves were perhaps 
the firſt in the Miſtake ; not being al- 
ways acquainted wirh the Reaſons of their 
own Proceeding : They are otten but the 


blind and ſenſeleſs Inſtrumeuts of the Be- 


j1ga or the Paſſion of others. 


The 


[57] 

The wiſe Heads of Macedon vented ma- 
ny Speculations, and advanc'd many play. 
fible Hypdtheſes, as the Grounds of Me- 
leager's Defection. Some affirm'd, that 
a Rebuke given him by the King in the 
Preſence of the Ambaſſadors of Tah, had 
ſtruck him to the Heart, and that all the 
Careſſes and Graces which he afterwards 
received, were but ſlight Plaiſters upon 
this Wound, and that the Remembrance 
of one Injury render'd him inſenſible of a 
thouſand Benetits. Others alledg'd the 
Refuſal of an Office, which he would 
have beg'd tor his Son, and which indeed 
was not beſtow'd upon another, but was 
wholly ſunk, that it might not come into 
his Family, There were not wanting 
thoſe who juſtity'd his Change, upon 
the fine Topic ot Love for lus Coun- 
try, and Zeal for the ancient Religion; 
the Pretences urg'd by the Uſurper to 
countenance his Rebellion againſt his 
Prince. | 

All the Hiſtorians exercis'd their Wir 
and Sagacity upon this Occaſion, and all 
were very ingenioully in the Wrong. 
They caſt about for the Riſe and Cauſe of 
theſe Misfortunes ; ſome this way, ſomy 
that; but all to little Purpoſe. Not one 
of them hit upon the Lady's Reſentment, 
Ka! ; | which 
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which was the ſole Cauſe of her Husband's 
Treaſon; and which did not come to 
light till the next Age, long after the 
Death of the King, the Tyrant, and Me- 


' deager. 


The two Incurſions we have made into 
Greece and Macedon, wgre in our way, 
and I am willing to believe were not diſa - 
greeable to your Highneſs. But this 1 
aſſure my felt, *ris your Highneſs's Judg- 
ment, as well as mine, that theſe over- 
curious Surmiſes, and notional Schemes, 
are much better advanc'd in Hiſtory, 


than at the Council-Board, and that this 


perverſe Subtlety is leſs dangerous when 
we report things already done, rhan when 
we deliberate of things to be done : For 
in the latter Caſe, to ſay no worſe, this is 
the ſure Method to hinder them from be- 
10g done at all, 

The Gentlemen of Athens are too re- 
fin'd to impoſe upon the People of Thebes. 
While the former ſpread their Nets fo 
high, the latter fly ſo very low, that they 
muſt make an extraordinary Effort &er 
they can be taken. Beſides, the Athenian 
Wits ſometimes exerciſe their Acuteneſs 
only to compliment their own Vanity ; 
oe therefore, to their own Deception. 
From their falſe Principles they draw 1 * 

1 Ut 
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but falſe Concluſions, and ſeem very little 
concern'd to negotiate with Sutceſs, or 
bring over their Ad verſaries, while they 
keep ſuch a Diſtance from them by remote 
Terms, and obſcure Overtures, that both 
ſides are ſo far from concurring in any Re- 
ſolution, as not to underſtand one another's 
Language. | 

I confeſs, they are ſome of the fineſt 
Speakers, and accurately skilbd in can- 
vaſſing and debating an Opinion. But 
then you are to expect no more: Tis 
that that ingrofles al their Care and Stu- 
dy. They are ſo elaborate in this part, 
as if Diſcourſe were the principal End of 
Deliberation, and more important than 
Action it ſelf. They had rather ſhew 
themſelves eloquent to the Ruin of the 
State, than ſilently preſerve it. They 
look upon it as a greater Conqueſt, to 
over - top the Deputies in Council, than 
to beat the Enemy in the Field. In ſo 
much that they can caſily put up the Diſ- 
graces of War, hoping to find their Re- 
venge in the next Treaty. And yet in 
that they may meet with tome Iron Man, 
incapable of Perſwaſion, who will cut a- 
funder what he cannor unty, and by a 
reſolute and obſtinate Negative, break 
all their Snares and Wiles, without 
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giving himſelf the Trouble of unravelling 
them. | | | 
Witneſs the old Governour of Higeac, 
who aſſiſted at a Conference between 
Queen Katherine of France, and the De- 
puties of the King of Navar, and of the 


Huguenot Party. The Queen's Deſign 
Was, to prevail with them to ſurrender 


before the Time appointed, ſome Cau- 
tionary Towns that had been put into 
their Hands. For this purpoſe, ſhe had 
en with her from Pari, a Man that 
could do Wonders with his Tongue, and 


whoſe Rhetorick had hitherto been ir- 


reſiſtible. At the Entrance of his Speech 


he gains the Admiration of the whole 


Aſſembly; and in the Sequel of it, he 


works upon the kindeſt Paſſions of the 
Deputies; firſt ſubdues their Underſtan- 
cling, and then attracts and engages their 

ill. And now the molt ſuſpicious a- 
mong them had forgotten the Maſſacre 
and were diſpos'd to quit the Places of 
Security. They acquieſc'd in the Roy- 
al Word and Promiſe ; and the Treaty 
was u the Point of concluding, to 
the full Satisfaction of the Queen; 
when in a Moment all her Labour was 
loſt, and all the fine Figures of her 
Orator utterly ſpoil'd, by the blunt 
a $24.9 y | 7 . 
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Anſwer of the fore mention'd Gover- 
nour. 8 
The Queen directing her ſelf to him, 
with a triumphant Air, and asking him, 
rather to crown a thing already done, 
and to challenge his Applauſe, than to 
deſire his Opinion, what he thought of 
the Speech he had heard: Madam, ſays 
he, (with ſo ſtrong an Accent, as broke 
off the halt-concluded Treaty) I think 
the Gentleman Speech was well ſtudied ; but 
neither 1 nor my Brethren are enclin'd to pay 
for his Study with our Heads. | 

And yet this Orator of the Queen, (whom | 
I ſhall have ſome other occaſion to name to | 
Your Highneſs) was a very able Mini- 
ſter : He had ſucceeded moſt happily in 
other Negociations ; and tho he reign'd 
in the Art of ſpeaking, yet he was not 
like ſome in our Days, who can do no- 
thing but ſpeak, He made this Art 
ſubſervient to a better, and did not, 
like them, prefer the Glory of his own 
Parts, to the Intereſt and Honour of his 
Prince. 

Some of our modern Stateſmen are 
indeed rather Declaimers than Miniſters. 
They are not Counſellors, but Sophiſts. 
They do not ſo much regret the ill Suc- | | 
ceſs of Affairs, as they are pleas'd with | 
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the Credit they have won, by — 


finely upon every Article in Debate, 


by gaining the Admiration of the AC. 


ſembly. Under their Misfortune, they 


have the immediate Relief and Conſo- 
lation of their Vanity. Tis enough for 
them to manage the deliberative Rind, 
according to the Rules of Quintilian; or 
to drive a thing thro' all the Field of 
Ariſtotle's Common-places : This is the 
Boundary of their Ambition, If they 
have not ſinn'd againſt Rules of Art, they 
are eaſy, and fatisfy'd. And in this re- 
gard I find them to be much of the Hu- 
mour of a Milaucſe Phyſician, that I was 
formerly acquainted with at Padas, This 
Doctor being contented with the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of his Art; and, as he term'd 
it, with the Enjoyment of Truth, never 
troubled himſelf to ſearch into the par- 
ticular Cure of Diſeaſes. One Day he 
was boaſting, that he had kill'd a Man 
by the faireſt Method in the World; à mor- 
to (fays he) cannonicamento, et con tutti gli 
ordini. | | 
Theſe nice Managers ſow Thorns in 
the plaineſt Buſineſs, that they may have 
the Natistaction of plucking them up. Ty 
ſtart a thouſand Difficulties in the ſlighte 
Occurrences. "They propole various Expe- 
ak dients, 
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dients, but ſcarce ſettle in any Reſolution: 
The many Views that offer themſelves to 
them, u every Subject, depriving them 
of their Liberty of Choice, and their Plen- 0 
making them Poor, they are embar- 
raſs'd with the Variety of their own 
Schemes, and commonly prefer the very 
worſt they have advanc'd : Becauſe the 
worſt is the laſt Effort of their jaded Ima- 
ination ; and becauſe, having ſought for 
it beyond the Bounds of natural Senſe, 
which was before drain'd and exhauſted, 
it ſeems more properly their own, than o- 
thers that flow from this common Source, 
or are taken from the Fund of Expe- 
rience. 

And where then is the Excellence of that 
Sobriety of Knowledge and Doctrine, ſo Fl 
highly recommended to us by the Holy 
Sctiptures ? Let us confeſs, to the Shame 
of Humane Reaſon, and politic Subtility, 
that a great Wit, if alone, is a great In- 
ſtrument of Error and Miſcarriage ; and | | 
that, unleſs there be a ſufficient Weight | | 
of Judgment to poize its Levity, to tem- | | 

per its Edge, to bring it down to common 
fe, and govern it by Example and Pra- 

Fice, without doubt this acute Sagacity 'S 

and Penetration, will be much fitter to | 

handle Queſtions in Metaphyſics, than to g 
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adviſc ſoberly, to undertake wiſely, or to 
act well. For, after all, Humane A&i- 
ons will be manag'd in an Humane way, 
that is, by familiar and probable Means ; 
in a Method that partakes of the Body, as 
well as of the Soul, and by ſuch Reaſons 
as ſometimes deſcend into the Sphere of 
Senſe, and do not always reſide in the 
upper Region of the Intellect. 

Theſe Refiners upon Policy, who pro- 
ceed by other Steps, are good to diſturb 


and interrupt Buſineſs, but wholly uſeleſs 


in bringing Affairs to a Concluſion. They 
re excellent Boutefeus to embroil a State, 
ut very bad Miniſters to guide and go- 
vern it. They ſucceed admirably well in 
raiſing Commotions ; and, like the Dæ- 
mons of the Air, mix themſelves with 
Thunder and Storms. But their Power va- 
niſhes in the next clear Sky ; and that Ra 
which dazled our Sight, being but a Flaſh 
of Lightning, it would be highly dange- 
YGUS to imitate the ſame Addreis amidſt all 


the Variety of Accidents, and all the Turns 


of Civil Buſineſs. 

But did they follow a true and conſtant 
Light, and were the Sun himſelf their 
Guide, they would not even thus be en- 
ſur'd in an infallible Courſe, or neceſlaril 


arrive at the Point to which they tend. 


And 
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And upon this, Sir, I ſhould have ſome. 
what more to offer, were I not adver- 

tiz'd by the Noiſe of a Coach, and of ſe- 
veral Voices abroad, that this is the Hour 
of Audience, which his Excelle the 
Duke 4 Eſpernon has deſir'd of your High- 


neſs. 
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DISCOURSE 
The Fourth. 


HE Landgrave did not fail to order 

: himſelf to be carry'd the next 
Morning, at the uſual Hour, into the 
Room appointed for Converſation, where 
having obligingly acknowledg'd to Ari. 
ſii ppm the Satisfaction he took in his laſt 
Diſcourſe, he deſir'd him not to enter upon 
a new Subject, till he had finiſh'd what 
was then upon his Hands. Ariſtippus ſig- 
nified his Obedience, and proceeded to 
this Purpoſe. | 

*Tis not eaſy to conceive how widely 
Rea ſon may be miſtaken ; I mean the 
trueſt and beſt enlighten'd Reaſon : Or, 
what Deceptions Men may put uponthem- 
ſelves; I would ſay, the moſt accompliſh'd 
and moſt intelligent among Men: What a 
diſtance thereis between Words and Things, 
between the Conception and the Birth, 
between Diſcourſe and Execution. 
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In the Conception, and in Diſcourſe, e- 
very thing ſeems to ſmile and look kind- 
ly upon us; toa Mind agreeably * ＋ 
15 Lebt what it deſires, and that fan- 
ſies it ſelf to have found what it ſeeks, 
there is nothing but Complacency and 
Joy. In this Eſtate, it receives, as *twere, 
the firſt Pleaſures and Charms of Love; 
it taſts the Sweetneſs that flows from new 
Thoughts, and trom the Diſcovery of the 
Truth, or of ſomething which bids fair 
for Truth. As long as the Mind only 
thinks and reaſons, 1o long it embraces its 
Object with an undiſturb'd Poſſeſſion : It 
is Miſtreſs of its own Deſigns and Enter- 
prizes; it diverts it ſelf with the Chace 
of ſine Ideas, which are taken at Pleaſure; 
and meeting neither with Contradiction 
nor Reſiſtance, it enjoys the Purity of an 
intellectual Good, ſuch as is not yet alter'd 
and embas'd by Action. 

But this is not All. We muſt at length 

uit this enchanted Ground, we muſt aban- 

theſe vaſt Spaces, and are to paſs from 

the Ideal into the Active World. We muſt 
ſet our Shoulders to the Work; and muſt 
enter upon Buſineſs after Study, And *tis 

then that things change their Face, and 
aſſume an Aſpect which is not fo charm- 
ingly agrecable, *Tis then the Soul 
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is in Labour, and in the Pangs of Child. 
bed; *tis then that painful Effects ſucceed 
to pleaſing Deſigns, and what appear'd ſo 
favourable and friendly in the Reflection, 
revolts and turns quite againſt. us in the 
Operation, We are no longer as the Mer- 
chant in the Port, who trades upon his 
Map, and promiſes himſelf Gain without 
Danger, a Voyage without a Tempeſt; 
but we are like him that is at his Vows 
and Prayers in the midit of a Storm, who 
repents that he left his Home, who throws 
over his Merchandize into the Sea, and 
ns keenly after a Plank to fave his 
Lite. 5 

The Winds never riſe againſt Words; 


and Deliberations never caſt Men upon 


Rocks. The Cloſet is a Place of Peace 
and Reſt, where we trace out and deſign 
what Pieces we molt fanſie. But com- 


. monly we delight in pointing a remote 


Object, and a diſtant View. Beſides, 
there will always be a Difterence be- 


- tween the Picture and the Original, how- 


ever artfully repreſented. The very firit 
Motions of Paſſion, the weak boiling of 
Choler, the {lighteſt Tincture of Shame, 
a little Jeſt or Affront, may ſpoil the 
whole Reſemblance, and make that ap- 
pear quite contrary which we took _ the 
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fame thing, or at leaſt for the true Por- 
trait and exact Similitude, | 

dir, I leave the ſecond part of this Com- 
pariſon to your better Thoughts, and con- 
clude, that Bufineſs has ſuch Niceties of 
time, ſuch peculiar Turns and Poſtures, 
as are not to be ſeen or obſery'd till the 
actual Commencement and Progreſs of 
it; ſuch as break our Meaſures, and con- 
found all the Draughts we had made in 
our previous Deliberation. There are 
certain Motions and certain Minutes, 
which render us Strangers to our own 
Knowledge : No Study can prevent them, 
nor can Diſcourſe abſtract and ſeparate 
them from Action: They are fo cloſely 
united to the Body of Affairs, as never 
to be diſengag'd ; and, on the other 
Hand, they paſs ſo ſwiftly and impercep- 
tibly, that tis not poſſible to copy them, 
for our future Service. 

This is what the Roman Authors mean, 
when they tell us, we are to conſult with 
Occaſion upon the Spot, in the Face and 
Preſence of Affairs, that a Man ought to 
adviſe with his Enemy, and reſolve him- 
ſelf upon the Sight of his Mein and Coun- 
tenance.; that a Gladiator ſhould delibe- 
rate even in the Amphitheater; and 
that ſometimes good Counſel is a] 
. | F 3 0 
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- ſuddenly raviſh'd, not ſoberly ta- 
en. 


Indeed this is eſpecially to be under- 
ſtood of Military Conduct, and the Affairs 
of War. But what may ſeem ſtrange, 
there is a War in the molt peaceful Atti- 
ons, and diſarm'd Behaviour. We are 
one way or the other ſtill engag'd in 
Combat. Objections, Scruples, and con- 
trary Reaſons, do not always attack us 
openly, and in the Front ; they are of- 
ten upon the Stratagem, and the Sur- 
ze. 

Pe hege Difficulties, which lay conceal'd 
from our Thought, preſent themſelves 
unexpected to our View. Time has its 
Scts and Hindrances to oppoſe, and Men 
have theirs. A ſingle Circumſtance alters 
the whole Nature of the moſt promiſing 
Opportunity. When we have concluded 
this or that muſt happen, neither this hap- 
pens, nor that, but ſome third Event, 
which diſconcerts our beſt Meaſures, and 
uts our wiſeſt Foreſight into Confu- 


ion. WC 
The Fault is in the Matter, not in the 
Workman. The Art may be well under- 
ſtood, and the Deliga well laid, but the 
Inſtruments are bad; or the Marble and 
the Braſs are marr'd ; Belides, a thouſand | 
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{ know not what Accidents may ariſe I 
kaow not whence, Misfortunes may be 
ſent from Heaven, or ſpring; up out of the 
Earth, A Clap of Thunder may ruin the 
Materials, or a ſubterraneous Vapour may 
blow the Work into the Air. And it we 
will believe an ancient Poet, Providence 
ſometimes (as it were) [ports it {elf with the 
Deſigns of Men, and laughs at their Diſap- 
point ment. | 
Good and evil Policy are equally ſubject 
to the Inconveniences of thus latter kind; 
and nothing can hold out againſt tlie Force 
of Heaven. But the Policy of which we 
are ſpeaking, tho? not blaſted from above, 
yet cannot fail to be unfortunate. It ſees 
the Fall and Ruin of itz own Works, in 
the very Act of building them ; or ra- 
ther, it ſees only Schemes and Projections, 
becauſe it rather deſigns than builds, I 
frames to it (elf Buſineſs and Enterprizes, 
as ſome Authors have conceiv*d Princes 
and Common-wealths ; ſuch as exiſt only 
in Idea, and cannot actually be, but by 
Miracle. And what indeed are theſe En- 
terprizes, and this Buſineſs, but great and 
mighty Dreams, the tickling of the ima- 
ginative Faculty, and the vain Amuſements 
of Reaſon ; wondrous Tales, and impolli- 
dle Hiltorics ? 
8 F 4 Thus 
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Thus the Theoriſts in Policy compoſe 
Romances, under the Name of Maxims 
and Counſels ; and advance Propoſitions 
much like the Deſigns of that Artiſt, fo 
famous in the Story of Alexander. You 
remember, he pronounc'd the Coloſſus too 
little, and the Pyramids too low : He en- 
gag'd for a Statue, that ſhould hold a Ri- 
ver in one Hand, and pour a River out of 
the other. 

Theſe Stateſmen are guilty of the like 
magnificent Reveries ; their Thoughts are 
as vaſt and irregular. There's no Propor- 
tion between the Greatneſs of their Con- 
ceptions, and the Meaſure of things fea- 
ſible. No Matter is capable of their 
Form: Their Pieces cannot be acted, be- 
cauſe there's no ſuiting them to the 
Theater. They require too many En- 
gines and Machines : All 2 does not 
afford Perſons big enough to ſuſtain their 
Characters: The King of Perſia is too in- 
conſiderable to be tlie Hero of their Play, 


and they wiſely make Choice of the Prince 


of Miraudola. 

That you may believe me, Sir, to 

in carneit, I had the Fortune, when I 

firſt travelPd into 14h, to meet with one 

ot theſe Undertakers, who propos'd the 

Conqueſt of Greece, to a Prince not much 
| more 
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more powerful than him, whom I but 
now mention'd. Your Highneſs will 
leaſe to obſerve by the way, that this 
Virtuoſo's Father was of Naples, and 
his Mother of Florexce, and that they 
had taken Care to have him brought up 
at the Court of Rome. You'll fay, the 
Means were very well proportion'd to 
the End; and a great Enemy rais'd a- 
ainſt the great Turk. Muſt not he 
have been confident of a large Stock of 
Miracles, to attempt any thing with ſo 
deſpicable a Force ? 

And yet, to do him Juſtice, I never 
knew ſo warm and fertile an Imaginati- 
on. No Man's Wit could ever run Divi- 
ſions with more Agility, could take a 
greater Compaſs, or was mare difficult 
to be calPd off from the Chace, But 
this Fertility and this Compaſs only 
ſupplied Matter to his Extravagance, 
and gave Scope to the Fondneſs of 
his Fancy. The farther his Reaſons 
were puſh'd, the wider they lay off the 
Mark. 

After a long Conference which I had 
with him, I found that this great De- 
ſign, which he called the Cauſe of God, 
and the Affair of the Virgin Mary, and 
Which he was going to ſollicite at the 
. 1 Courts 
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Courts of Princes, had no other Founda- 


tion, but the Deſire of an Intelligence with 
the Coſſacs, the 


Hope of a Revolt in ſome 
Place, the Report of a Greek Hermit, 
and. the Viſions of a Melancholic Per. 
fon. And, yet, as I faid, the ProjeQor 
was a Man of admirable Wit : It was a 
Pleaſure to hear him diſcourſe ; and take 
him out of Greece and Conſtantinople, 
he was wiſe enough upon any other 
Ground. I have heard him deliver Ora- 
cles ; and ſpeak things. which I ſhould 
have thought inſpir'd, they ſeem'd fo 
much above the common Reach of hu- 
mane Capacity. | 

His only Fault was, that his Wit had 
too ſine an Edge. He had a. great deal 
of Mercury, and ſcarce any thing to fix 
it. His very Reſt might be ſaid to be 
in Motion: He gave Diſpatches at Din- 
ner; he flept with his Eyes open; and 
1 could bring one of his Domeſticks, 
who is {till living, and who commonly 
hy in his Chamber, to aſſure your High- 
neſs, that there ſtream'd out of his Eyes 
ftuch glaring Rays as this Servant was of- 
ten frighted with, and could never uſe 
himſelf rightly to bear. 


To 
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To one of ſo volatile Spirits we 
ſhould give the ſame Advice, for his 
good Government, as was given to 
this Gentleman for his good Health. 
We ſhould ſay to him, if he will 
ive the reſt of the World leave to 
peak, Ihiclen your Blood 8 little ; Temper 
your Fire with Phlegm: Don't put your 
Reaſon always upon the ap Stretch; Be 
mot all Intelligence, ana all Light : Be 
content ſometimes to be thus far like the 
Beaſts, to faſten upon the Objects that are 
before jou; and enjoy to Day, without 
tormenting Thoug hts for to Morrow. Do 
not reſign your ſelf up to this infinite Cu- 
riofity ana Foreſight, which hunts after 
diſtant Evils, to the End of the World, 
and to the laſt Remains of Humane Race; 
which launches ſo deep into the Fur 
ture, that. it negletts the Preſent, and 
— what is, for the. purſuit of what 

W 
b. id you never hear of that Philoſopher's 
Soul, which had a Trick of ſtealing out 
of bis; Body, to run Courſes, and take 
Rambles ? One Day, this vagrant Soul, 
returning according to Cuſtom, found 
the Doors ſhut, , the Body having been 
aſſaſſinated in its Abſence. If Greece does 
not {train a Pointe, this poor Philoſophes 


Ce- 


pagne, and in War; but I fay, at Rome, 


. 
certainly over · ſtrain'd his Meditation; and 
he paid dear for it. | 

But here's the Moral of the Fable : It 
tells us, that if we have a mind to live, 
we muſt not go out of the Body, nor 
wholly abſtract our ſelves from Matter. 
Our Reaſon muſt not digreſs too far 
from our preſent Intereſt, and from the 
Buſineſs before us; it mult not think to 
run at every thing,'and carry all ; nor 
hope to beat the Terk with vain Speeches, 
or blow up the whole World with one 
Train of Invention. 

Upon ſome Occaſions, let us take a 
Northern Soul, Which has more Earth 
than Fire, and let us quit this Eaſtern 
Genius, the Flame of which is fo fine 
and ſubtile, as to ſeem rather Illuſion than 
Reality. Let us miſtruſt the Eloquence 
of Athens, and the Wiſdom of Florence, 
which never advantaged thoſe that pra - 
Qis'd them, and whoſe Teachers have 
ſpoke and writ themſelves” into Slaves. 

0 0 farther, I ſhall affirm, that what 
on the other ſide of the Mountains they 
call the French Fur), has more than once 


very happily ſucceeded beyond the ſame 


Mountains: I do not ſay, in the Cam- 


in the Conclave, which is the a 
[he 
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Intrigue of Rome, the Field of Policy, and 
Theater of Prudence. 

But to the Afﬀoniſhment of theſe 
ſubtile Refiners, theſe Diſtillers of the 
Sentences of Tacitus, we have one ſhort 
Rule to oppoſe to all the Babling of this 
inſolent Policy, which in deſpight of 
Fate, and to the Excluſion of Providence, 
would affect the Superintendency of Hu- 
mane things. | 

Wiſdom her ſelf adviſes us, not always 
to take her own Advice. She gives us to 
underſtand, that ſhe does not intermed- 
dle in the Regulation of Extremities, or 
the Conduct of Deſpair. What in ſome 
Circumſtances ſhe commands, the diſpen- 
ſes with in others, Without violating 
her Laws, we may croſs the Road, when 
there 1s Danger on the Right or the Left; 
or, when Medicines will not operate, 
we may try if an Exceſs will cure us. To 
conclude, ſhe permits us to throw our 
ſelves into the Arms of her Enemy, when 
ſhe is not ſtrong enough to give us Pro- 
tection. 

Thus may we ſometimes be imprudent 
with the good Leave of Prudence. And 
to this purpoſe, it may not be amiſs to 
impart to Your Highaeſs an e 
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I once had, in treating with a certain 
French Nobleman, who till that time had 
been exceedingly fortunate, and yet then 
appear'd very unwilling to determine an 
ir in which "twas neceſfary to ven- 
ture ſomewhat. Bei Sd to con- 
clude and reſolve, Tes, (tays he) but if 7 
do, I _ give much to Fortune. I could 
not forbear replying, Sir, Tow owe as 
much to Fortune; you have veceivd as much 
from her upon other Occaſions ;, and there» 
fore this will not be to give her much, but to 
pay her a little, 10 | 

And indeed, as Fortune generally goes 
in the Track ſhe has once taken, and 
Will not loſe her firſt Benefits, ſo ſhe re- 
quires, that thoſe who are diſtinguiſh'd 
in her Favour, ſhould truſt and confide 
in her Aſſiſtance. She expects they 
{ſhould advance ſomewhat upon her Cre- 
dit, and not ask a Reaſon of all her Pro- 
ceedings. We are not always to walk 
by exact Method and Rule: We mutt 
be bold, if we would be happy. But 
they who have been the Subject of this 
Day's Conference, are not the Men that 
want Boldneſs. We {hall couſider theſe 
wiſe Cowards in our next Diſcourſe, 
when 1 hope to give you their Picture, 


ad 
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as far as I can recover it. Thisis your 
Highneſs's Pleaſure, in laying an abſo- 
lute Command upon me, to remember 
all that I ſhould have been willing to 


forget. 
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DISCOURSE 
The Fifth. 


HE Court has been govern'd b 

another ſort of Perſons, and ſuc 

as we are not Strangers to at this Day. 
With the Vulgar they paſs for wile 
Men; and indeed they want neither 
Senſe nor Experience. They underſtand 
the Nature of Affairs, and the Poſhbilities 
of Things; but commonly their Know. 
ledge lies dormant in their Head, and 
produces nothing but a vain and idle Spe- 
culation. It is fruitful only in barren 
Thoughts: It is a Virtue which termi. 
nates in it ſelf ; it is a Power never re- 


duc'd into Act. Whether it be, that 


they don't find their Reſolution ſtrong 
enough, to purſue the Good which they 
have diſcover'd, having good Eyes, but 
a bad Heart; or, whether their Advan- 
es being more enſur'd upon the pre- 
ſent Scene, they prefer this Certainty 
to 


{ 31 ] 

to a future and abſent Expectation. 

However it happens, they counſel them- 
ſelves rather than their Prince. They 
ſatisfy their own Deſigns, and not his 
Demands : And if they fear the Rigor 
of the Seaſon, and the Inconveniences of 
the Road, they are ſure not to propoſe to 
him a Winter-Journey, or to perſwade 
him to paſs the Alps, when their Buſineſs 
lies at Paris. Their Advices always pro- 
ceed from the inferior Part, aud are all 
earthly and material: Their Intereſt car- 
ries them below their Honour, or their 
Reaſon. Not finding their Soul capable 
of a nobler Temptation, than that of 
Gain, they judge and determine with 
the ſame Meanneſs, and by the fame 
Rule, as a Farmer of the Cuſtoms, or a 
Receiver of the Taxes would do, it he 
had their Place at the Board. Let the 
Veſſel that carries them, {ink outright, 
and ler the Publick be undone by rhe 
Loſs, they can caſily comfort themſelves 
under the Shipwreck of the State, it rhey 
have but a little Skiff in readineſs to watr 
them to Shore, and to land their Fami- 
ly in Safety. We ſhall be much deceiv'd, 
it we take them for ſuch violent Zealots, 
as deſire to be Anathema's for their Bre- 
thren, and intreat that they themſelves 
| G may 
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may be blotted out of the Book of Life, 


and the Nation pardon d and fav'd. 
And yet we cannot abſolutely affirm, 


that they have an evil Deſign upon the 


State, or in earneſt deſire its Ruin. They 
only reſerve their tendereſt Affections for 
themſelves; with a Salvo to their own Inte- 
reſt, the are very heartily concern'd for their 

Maſter's. But the Misfortune is, that the 
can no more renounce their own Intereſt 
than their own Perſons; they find themſelves 
in every Object, and at every View. Their 
private Advantage preſents it ſelf as con- 
ſtantly to their Eye, as the Figure of that 
melancholic Mad - man, who fancied him- 
ſelf to be continually haunted by his own 
Ghoſt. They cannot ſeparate and diſen- 
age themſelves from the Atfairs in hand, 
15 as to conſider them with any Freedom 
of judgment. They cannot produce their 
Reaſon in its native Simplicity and Pu- 
rity, or without mingling with it an Al- 
lay of Paſſion. Inſomuch, that if they 
happen to detect a Conſpiracy, which is 
forming in the State, they decline to op- 
poſe it, for tear of offending the Conſpi- 
rators, and of leaving ſo powerful a Fa- 
ction againſt their Children after them. 
They have not the Courage to utter a 
bold Truth, to the endangering, in we 
C- 
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degree, their own Fortune, tho* of high 
Importance to their Maſter's Service. 

A weak and miſerable Wiſdom this, 
which they eſtabliſh for their Guide! 
They don't ſeem to have conſider'd, that 
a Scout who gives Intelligence to the Ene- 
my, is not more pernicious, than a Senti- 
nel who lets them paſs without a Word; 
and that they are equally the Cauſes of 
the Prince's Misfortune by their Silence, 
as others by their Treaſon. They do not 
obſerve, that while they leave him under 
a Danger, from which they might have 
reſcued him, they contribute no leſs to 
his Ruin, than thoſe who drive and pre- 
cipitate him into it. They do not ſee that 
Weakneſs may produce all the Effects of 
Unfaithfulneſs. 

And now, Sir, is it not of theſe Men 
that the Spirit of God is to be underſtood, 
in the XXI/ Chapter of the Revelation, 
where we find the Fearfull rank'd among 
the Sorcerers and Murderers, and other 
execrable Wretches, condemn'd to the /e- 
cond Death, to the Lake which burneth with 
Fire and Brimſtone ? 

I am far from preſuming to know the 
full Inteation of the Holy Spirit, nor dare 
I affirm, that the Men of whom we ſpeak 
are included under fo dreadful a Sen- 
G 2 rence. 
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tence. But this TI know, that they are 
the laſt and worſt of Cowards; and that 
tis not [:alf ſo diſhonourable to fly in Bat- 
tle, as to be timerous at the Council- Board. 
For whoſoever falls into this Misfortune 
of War, may excuſe himſelf either by 
the Diſadvantage of the Place, or the 
Number of the Enemy, or the Fault of 
his own Men: And, as the Sun, the 


Wind, and the Duſt, claim a Share in the 


Glory of the Victor, ſo they ſtand partly 
chargeable with the Diſgrace of the Van- 
quiſh'd. Or, at the worſt, he may come 
off, by transferring the Crime to Fortune, 
which in all Ages has been eſteem'd the 
Miſtreſs of Events, and the Sovereign Um- 
pire of the Field. 

The Caſe is not the ſame in political 
Aſſemblies, where the blind Goddeſs has 
no Place, or Power; where the Mind 
acts freely, and without Conſtraint ; 
where Prudence exerts its Operations in 
quiet, and meets with none of thoſe Im- 
pediments that obſtruct the Progreſs of 
Valour. And therefore all the Apologies 
of Soldiers and Generals, are utterly void 
in reſpe& of Counſellors and Miniſters : 
A wiſe Man cannot indeed warrant the 
ducceſs of things, but he is to anſwer for 
his Mea ſures and his Intentions, = 
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So that there's no Degree of Cowardice 
ſo baſe, as that which begins at the Cham- 
ber; and which does not ſtay for the Pre- 
ſence, or the very Approach of Dangers, 
but dreads the leatt Thought of them, 
and trembles to hear them mention'd at a 
Diſtance. It muſt indeed ariſe from the 
utter Defeaſance of our native Liberty, 
and the laſt Corruption of that Senſe of 
Honour, and Principle of Generoſity, 
which is, implanted in every Breaſt ; be- 
caule it hinders Men from giving Conſent 
and Approbation to the Truth, and ren- 
ders them, under this Eſtate, unable to 
bear the very Propoſal of a difficult Good. 
Nay, we cannot obtain ſo much from 
them, as to {et a good Face upon the Mat- 
ter, while they are yet in Peace and Secu- 
rity ; to declare for their Country's Cauſe, 
out of the Reach of Danger; to main- 
tain its Rights in Company and Conver- 
ſation, or lend it the cheap Aſſiſtance of 
their Longue. Strange! that they ſhould 
rather accept of Servitude under the Ti- 
tle of Peace, than agree to a Defence 
Which is to be made by the Arms, and 
with the Blood of other Men. 

Some again there are, who defer all 
their Surprize and Concern, till the actual 
Arrival of Misfortunes : 'I hey have an 
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obſtinate Spirit, tho? a timerous Heart. 

Theſe Men talk high, while there's Time 
and Space between them and Danger. Ci- 
cero was couragious, according to this No- 
tion of Courage: He drop'd no Word, 
but what well Bocurne the Majeſty of the 
Common-wealth : He was at leaſt valiant 


in the Senate houſe ; and, if I miſtake not, 


he declares in one of his Epiſtles, that if 
he had been ſummon'd on the fatal Ide, 
of March, he would not have loſt his Share 
in the Action of the Day. 

Such a Patriot is very unfit to engage in 
cloſe Combat: He does not find himſelf 
inclinable to ſtand Musket-ſhot in his 
Doublet. He is more ſolicitous than others 
to preſerve his Lite, becauſe he knows *tis 
worth more than theirs; and thinks it 
but reaſonable, to fear the Loſs of {© 
precious a Poſſeſhon, Tis true, he fears 
Death; or, more properly, Nature fears 
it in him; but he fears not Hatred or 
Envy: He deſpiſes alike the Menaces of 
the Great, and the Murmurs of the Peo- 
ple. If his Arm is not ſtrong enough to 
aboliſh the Tyranny, he employs his 
Voice and Breath in exciting others to the 


Recovery of their Freedom. He is at 


lealt the Trumpeter of the War; and tho” 
he cannot reſiſt the Evil, yet he contradicts 
it; 
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it, He bids Dehance to all the Enemies 
of the State. Diſgrace and Poverty give 
him no Uncaſineſs, when ſuffer'd in a 
good Cauſe; and while Death it ſelf does 
not ſurprize him, but allows him Space 
for Thought, he receives it like a Man, 
and makes a Vertue of Neceſſity. By 
long Study, and ſerious Meditation, he 
fortifies himſelf with an acquir'd Courage, 
no leſs firm and laſting, than that which 
15 natural. 

But the Sages, whoſe Portraict we are 
now attempting, never ariſe to this Per- 
fection. They fanſie fo many other Ex- 
tremities, on this ſide Death, that th 
encounter ſome one every Day, which 
ſtops them at the firſt Step they make to- 
Wards Vertue and Happineſs. They de- 
ſpair upon Occaſions, which ſcarce deſerve 
their Fear. They have always very great 
Motives, very ſtrong Conſiderations, very 
important Reaſons, not to pertorm their 
Duty. As there's no Maxim in Politics, 
which is not confronted by other Maxims, 
alike certain or probable, and as the Fu- 
ture is ſtill capable of bearing as maay 
Forms and Viſages, as our Imagination 
pleaſes to give it, they never view it but 
on the diſcouraging Side, and by Reaſog 
defend themſelves againſt Reaſon, 
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They are ſure to remember, that Hu- 
mane Actions are expos'd to a thouſand 
Inconveniences; but are as ſure to forget, 
that all the Evil which might have hap- 
pen'd, does not actually happen; whe- 
ther God is pleas'd to divert it from us by 
his Grace and Providence, or whether we 

avoid it by our own Skill and Addreſs; or 
Whether the Imprudence of the Man that 
. pou the Blow, does not at the ſame time 
reak its Force, it being certain, that we 
oiten fall into thoſe Dangers by our own 
Fault, from which we are retriev'd by the 
Fault of our Enemies. But taking things 
ever at the worlt, and ſuppoſing for cer- 
tain all the Accidents that are doubtful, 
they ſo ſquare their Conduct, as if all 
mult neceſſarily happen; and, for the 
molt part, by affecting to act with over- 
much Caution, loſe tlie Opportunities of 
Action. 

At lealt, they ſeldom drive things home, 
or puſh an Affair to its laſt Point. They 
are ſatisfied with a Mediocrity ot Succeſs, 
and with the ſlight Beginnings of good 
Fortune, of which they dare not promiſe 
themſelves the Continuance and Accom- 

5 pliſhment in the ſmalleſt Inſtance, So that 
g by their cold and {luggiſh Wiſdom, they 
may poſtpone their Mifery, but they can- 
| | not 
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not prevent it: They prop up the Ruins 
which they are unable to rebuild: They 
gain a little time, a few Days or Weeks, 
and keep things in their Hands, till Men 
of better Reſolution than themſelves 
ſhajl effectually manage and purſue 
them. 
"Tis Ariftotle's Remark, that as the 
Brightneſs and Vivacity of Alcibiades turn'd 
to Extravagance in his Children, ſo the 
Gravity of Phocion became Dulneſs among 
the next Deſcendants of his Rice, But 
here we may improve upon Ariſtotle, and 
affirm, that the Wiſdom of theſe Mini- 
iters does not require ſo much time to 
degenerate into Weaknefs, Languor and 
Cowardice. Fer they tranſmit it im- 
pair'd and vitiated to their Poſterity, it 
corrupts in coming out of their Souls, 
and before it can be apply'd to Action. It 
appears weak and feeble in their Motions, 
and their Counſels, which we cannot call 
wiſe, without an Impropriety of Speech, 
without an Injury to the Name, and 
an Affront to the Character of Wiſ⸗ 
dom. 
What an unaccountable Error this, 
to imagine that Wiſdom can never com- 
port with Courage, but muſt tremble 
under panic Apprehenſions, and be in a 


Per- 
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tual Fright? Theſe modern 8 

Ls bor unacquainted with the Sages of 
Antiquity ; they have read Ariſtotle as well 
25 we; but they have not made their Ad- 
vantage of that Oracular Saying recorded 
by Ariſtotle, that a Man ſhould call Danger 
to his Relief in Danger, and ſave himſelf from 
ont Evil by another. 

How deplorable ſoever the State of 
things may be, they cannot enter upon 
new Meaſures : They had rather ſuffer a 
Change than make it; rather expect than 
anticipate, Inttead of obeying the Oracle 
but now recited, in venturing the ſecond 
Danger, they rather accuſtom and inure 
themſelves to the tirſt. Inſtead of ma- 
king an Effort, to recover themſelves out 
of a falſe Step they have taken, they ſtick 
where they are, and compoſe themſelves 
to as eaſy a Polture as may be. They can 
diſpenſe with Misfortune, while it does 
not attack them on all ſides, and fo long 
as they can ward off the laſt Extremity. 
They are fatisfed if they may but obtain 
a Reprieve from Death, and enjoy ſome 
ſmall Interval ot an evil Life. They are 
much of a Mind with the Spaniſßh Poet, 
Who ſaid, 4 Quartan Agne was 4 good 
thing, becauſe by it 4 Man was ſure of living 
another Tear, or at leaft ſiæ Months, or how- 
ever of not dying ſuddenly, Their 
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Their whole Aim and Proſpect, is not 
to reign, to conquer, or to triumph; *ris 
barely to live, and to live after a very 
ſtrange Manner. *Tis to linger from 
Morning to Noon, and then dream on 
*till the next Day. Their Government is 
neither Peace, nor War, nor Truce ; 'tis 
an idle Reſt, a ſtupid Drouſineſs of the 
People, which they have procur'd by Art, 
and which therefore cannot be good or 
natural. They know not how to sure, 
my can only paint over the Patient's Face, 
and give him the Colour of Health. 


They pretend to appeaſe a Rebellion, by 
flattering and careſſing it: They ſatiate it 


with Civilities and Kindneſſes, and by 


this means render it the ſtronger, not the 
better; they augment its Forces without 
leſſening its Malice. They may poffibly 
bring off ſome Men that are to be bought 
and fold, and ſome Advantages not worth 
the taking; but they don't conſider, that 
this is only to prune and cultivate the 
ublic Diſorder, thus lightly to touch its 
ranches and Suckers, and not to pur 
the Knife to the Trunk, and ro the 
Root. | 
The Sum of their Experience is but an 
Hiſtory ot thoſe Misfortunes which have 


happen'd to the daring and enterprizing. 
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Whatſoever is not eaſy, they term impoſ- 
ſible; and, as their Fear magnifies and 
multiplies Objects almoſt to Infinity, if 
three Male-contents retire from Court 
with their Train, they fanſie an Army of 
Enemies in the Field, that carry City 
and Country before them without Reſiſt- 
ance. After which they never put them- 
ſelves into a Condition of chaſtizing them, 
but endeavour to {weeten and melt them 
down; and inſtead of paying them a Viſit 
with Troops and Artillery, they ſend Gen- 
tlemen of the long Robe, to offer them large 
Terms and Conceſſions, and promiſe them 
much more than they could have hop'd to 
gain by Vidtory, 

Thus they oblige the Prince to deſcend 
from his Throne, and treat with his own 
Subjects. They degrade the Sovereign 
into a private Perſon, and the Law-giver 
into an Advocate. By this Breach upon 
the Prerogative, they remove all the Bar- 
riers and Partitions of Government, and 
change Dominion into a levelling Equality. 
The Guilty mount the Seat of Juſtice, and 
conſult with the Judge about their own 
Crime: They name the Place of Parley 
and Conerfence, which is accepted: They 
deſire thoſe Commiſſioners, in whom they 


repoſe the greateſt Confidence, and they 
| have 
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have thoſe whom they deſire. And when 
the Treaty commences, not a Word is 
ſpoken of Pardon or Grace, theſe 'Terms 
would be of the ruder fort, harſh and un- 

rateful to their Ear: But the injur'd Ma- 
fier declares, that all has been done for 
his Service, and returns folema Thanks 
to tfoſe perfidious Men, for the Abuſes he 
has receiv'd at their Hands. 

To be brief, the ſole Aim of theſe Po- 
liticians being to ſeparate the Faction, 
and disband the Company, they grant 
them more than they demand. They are 
prodigal of the public Faith, and moſt 
unthrifty Managers of the Royal Word. 
And thus they lead the Prince to the 
Brink of two cqually dangerous Extremes 
For whether he reſolves to keep his Word 
to the Ruin of his Affairs, or to com- 

ſe his Aﬀairs, by violating his Word, 
be is reduc'd to the miſerable Choice, of 
either hazarding his State to retain his 
Integrity ; or of forteiting his Honour, to 
preſerve his Royalty. | | 
But if before all this, and while things 
are yet ſafe, he is inclin'd to take a gene- 
rous Reſolution, worthy of himſelf; if 
he no longer ſuffers his Bounty to be a 
Rent-charge, and a certain Revenue to 
the Rebels; if he is weary at length of 
ex- 
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exhauſting his Treaſury, to ſubſiſt the 
Army of his Enemies, and of paying e- 
very Day for that which, he is never * 
to have ; it is then theſe able Counſellors, 
with a ſet Mien and Grimace, repreſent 
to him, that he ſhould be careful not to 
exaſperate Affairs; that wiſe Men are 
wont to yield to the Neceſſities of State, 
as the Gods to Fate and Deſtiny ; that 
the Princes his Predeceſſors never durſt 
ſtir this Stone; that *twould be Preſump- 
tion in him to ſeem wiſer and greater than 
his Fathers; that War is but an unlikely 
Inſtrument of healing and compoſing a 
Nation; that to cut and mangle a Body, 
in order to the reſtoring it to Health and 
Youth, is the Experiment of a Magician; 
and that to purge the Houſe by ſetting it 
on Fire, is the Advice of an Enemy, and 
the Reſolution of a Mad - man. 
But this is not all; they deſcant upon 

the copious Common Place, the Praiſes 
of Peace and Quiet. They employ all the 
Art of the Rhetoricians, to exaggerate the 
Miſeries of War. They don't forget the 
Profanation of Temples, the Violation ot 
Laus, divine and humane; under theſe ſpe- 
cious Terms to infuſe their own Cowardice 
into their Prince's Breaſt, and recommend 


to him as the Reſult of Reaſon, what the 
wi 
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will not confeſs to be the Effect of Fear. 
Thus, while they attend the Per ſon of the 
King, they maintain themſelves between 
him and the Rebels, by the common Ne- 
ceſſity that both ſides have of their Medi- 
ation; to drive on this infamous Com- 
merce, and to keep up two Parties in a 
State, not permitting one to ruin and de- 
vour the other. 

Upon the ſame Principle, they are uſu- 
ally very good Friends to foreign Pow- 
ers. Iis in vain to deny it; they are 
much more afraid of diſpleaſing the Ki 
their Neighbour, than of diſ-ſerving the 
King their Maſter. Inſomuch, that du. 
ring the Courſe of their Miniſtry, there 
muſt be no Overtures made of protectiug 
the Weak againſt the Violence of the 
Strong, of reviving Claims and Preten- 
ſions that have been ſlept over; of attemp- 
ting any thing out of the Kingdom, what- 
ever Encouragement may be given by the 
Juſtice, the Decency, or Facility of ſuch 
an Enterprize. They rail at the Memo- 

of Charles VIII. and curſe the Expedi- 
tions of Ita : Nay, they ridicule thoſe 
of the Holy Land, and affront the Piet 
of paſt Ages, not fearing to ſay, of theſe 
latter Adventures, after a very impious 
Author, that they were Epidemucal Diſtem- 
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pers, the raging Fevers of the Times; Heat 
of Youth in our Kings, and Heat of Liver 
in their Counſellors. One of the Tribe 
would needs maintain to me, that there 
was never ſuch a Perſon as Alexander the 
Great, that his Story was all Romance, and 
that of Amadis de Gaul not a more impro- 
bable Fiction. 

But if the Softneſs of their Counſels 
does not always prevail over the Courage 
and good Inclinations of their Maſter ; 
it ſome broad and notorious Injury, which 
cannot be diſſembled, obliges the State to 
4 + 198 Reſentment, then not daring 
to blame the thing in its Cauſe and Prin- 
ciple, they load it as much as poſſible in 
its Iſſue and Effets. And, as if the Vi- 
Qtory was not worth the Charges of the 
War, upon the taking a 'Town from the 
Enemy, to gain in this manner, they ſay, 
is but an honourable way of loſing. So many 
Lives ſacrificed to the Vanity of a ſingle Per- 
ſon (perhaps a Prince of the Blood, or a 
Son of France) ſo many Millions carried out of 
the Nation, to wins a Place not worth the 
keeping. The bare Expence of the Artil- 
lery will ruin u, if we make a ſecond Con- 


queſt. 
Joch Miniſters as theſe lamented at Car. 
thage the Victories of Hannibal in Italy. 
: When 
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When the News was brought of the famous 
Defeat, and whole Buſhels of Rings pour'd 
out, taken from the Roman Knights that 
had been ſlain in the Battle, Let him keep, 
ſay they, his Iron-Rings, and Paper-Tyo- 
phies, and let him ſend us back our Men and 
our Money: Never were the Affairs of the 
Common-wealth more flouriſhing, and never 
more deſperate , never had it greater Repata- 
tion abroad, or greater Miſery at home. 

Such Miniſters were the Cauſe of the 
Fall of the Eaſtern and Weſter» Empire, and 
loſt Rome and Coxſtantinople by their mean- 
ſpirited Politics. They open'd a Door to 
the Swarms of the barbarous Nations: 
They diſhonourably bought their Peace of 
the Goths and Vandals, and other People of 
the North ; as all Evil comes out of that 
Quarter. They had no Senſe of this Diſ- 

race of the Empire, and this . of 
the Roman Name, provided they could by 
the Sweetneſs of the Word, correct the 
Bitterneſs of the Thing ; and it while they 
paid a Tribute to their Enemies, they 
might be permitted to fay, they gave a 
Penſion to their Allies, they were nor un- 
eaſy about the Fortune of future Times, 
nor cared what became of Poſterity, it 
they could but extend their own Lives to 
the Period. of the State which they dire- 
ed. H Yet 
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Vet let us favour them once more, and 
not arraign them of Treaſon. I am per- 
ſwaded, they would not fell and deliver 
their Maſter; but they are content the 
World ſhould know tis in their Power to 
do it. In ſome Emergencies they make 
no ſcruple to ſet a Price upon him, they 
ſuffer him to be truck'd for among their 
vendible Goods; and can ſpare the Mer- 
chants ſome Patterns, tho they will not 
part with the whole Piece. Tis one of 
their current Maxims, That 4 Prince may 
ſometimes be deceived for his own Good ; and 
when they hold Intelligence with the 
Miniſters of other Princes, they call this 
labouring for the general Good of Chriſten- 
dom, and endeavouring to keep Peace among 

the Crowns, | 

Was it not firmly believ'd in the laſt 
Age, that Barbaroſſa, and Andreas, Doria, 
underitood one another. And yet none 

could ſay, but that the firſt was a good 
Servant to Soliman, and the other to 
Charles, But they had need of each o- 
ther's Aſſiſtance, to keep their Places, and 
make their Services valued by their Ma- 
ſters. The Turk commended the Chri- 
ſtian, and ſpoke of him as the only Man 
that gave him any Uneaſineſs. The 
p Chriſtian was no lets civil, but — 
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the Turks Name, in Words as advantagi - 
ous and obliging. Upon which Occaſion, 
there was a pleaſant Saying of an Algerine . 

| Slave to the Vice-roy of Sicily, t 4 
Raven never pech d out the Eyes of another 
Rauen; and that if Doria ſhould be ruin d, 
Barbaroſſa would have little Credit at the 
Port of the Grand Signior; as on the other 
Hand, Doria would ſink more than one Step 
lower in the Emperour's Court, by the Ruin 
of Barbaroſſa. 

By this Exchange of good Offices, ny 
contrived to protract the War, whic 
was their Buſineſs and Trade, And if 
ambitious Men, whoſe Hearts are inſpi- : 
red with Glory, have yet been capable of 
driving this Traffic, I leave you to judge, 
whether Men whoſe Hearts are entirely 
bent upon Iatereſt, and who know no 

Honour or Honeſty beſides Profit, would 
not be very defirous to keep up their Au- 
thority by the like Commerce. Would 

they not, think you, be glad to make 
themſelves neceſſary, for fear of being 
diſcarded as uſeleſs? Would they not 
practiſe the ſame Art in Peace, which 
muſt bring them a never-failing and a þ 

Golden, Harveſt, as theſe Generals pra- 2 
ais'd in War, the Culture of which is ſo | 

uncertain, and the Fruits fo harſh and un- 
palatable ? Ha Such 
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Such is the Conduct of theſe our wiſe 
Men, in the Adminiſtration of the State, 
and the high Region of the Court. But 
when they deſcend to a lower Sphere, 
and to the Diſcharge of more eaſy Duties, 
we don't find, that they acquit themſelves 
cer the better in their Perſonal Capacity. 
The Buſineſs of private Men that paſſes 
thro* their Hands, runs in the ſame Train 
with that of the Publick. Upon a fafe 
and commodious Occaſion, where they 
might ſhew their Courage at an eaſy rate, 
they cannot help betraying. their natural 
Impotence. They are unwilling to loſe 
the Friendſhip ot thoſe whom they have 
robb'd of their Eſtates, and they offend 
the very Men whom they fear. They 
tranſact with the World in general An- 
{wers, ſuch as don't bind preciſely to any 
Performance. No Man goes wholly diſ- 
{atisfy*d from their Preſence. They don't 
inſult or diſhearten any Peritioner ; and 
yet they part with nothing, but tine Words 

and fair Hopes. | | 
If a Man applies to them for Juſtice, 
they put him off with Civilities and Com- 
pliments: They preſent Roſes and Vio- 
lets to thoſe that are ſtarving for Want of 
Bread. After they have gain'd a whole 
Year, by promifing you trom Day to Day, 
when 
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when at length you beg and preſs them 
to difpitch your Affair, they deſire to 
know what it is, and as often as you 
ſpeak with them, in effect, let you un- 
derftand that they never deſign to hear 
F A Seeker at the Court of Rome, who 
had met with this kind of Treatment, and 
was forc'd to return as he came, paſling 
out of Bolognia, where the Court then 
was, ſtopp'd at the Gallows, and looking 
wiſhfully upon a poor Criminal, juſt be- 
fore executed, cried out aloud, How happy, 
Friend, do I think thee, that thou haſt no- 
thing to do at the Place which I came from ! 
You ſee to what Objects Men of Buſineſs, 
under this Management, are obliged to 
carry their Envy, and whether *tis the 
repair to ſeek Felicity. And don 
Death for Death, and Hangman for Hang- 
man, give me a ſpeedy Death, and an 
Hangman of Diſpatch. | 
Thus they wear out the Patience, and 
revenge the Importuaity of Petitioners, 
and never put themſelves in a Paſſion, to 
throw Supplicants into Deſpair. In 
which regard their Proceeding ſeems very 
peculiar, and worth our RefleQtion. No- 
thing can be ſweeter or ſofter than their 
Malice. Their Poiſon has as much Su- 
H 3 gar 


gar as Arſenic in the Compoſition : And 
the Equality of their Temper may be well 
reſembl'd to the Stillneſs of that River, 
in which the lighteſt Bodies fink to the 
Bottom, without any apparent Cloud, 
or any Breath of Wind to bear them 
down. | | 
A Man of this Spirit is an excellent 
Artiſt in Calumny: He never wants 
Plaiſter, or Colours, to lay on : He has 
an admirable. Skill at preparing and poli- 
ſhing an ill Office. He blames and con- 
demns in the Language of Panegyric, not 
of "IL When in Appearance he is gi- 
ving Teftimony to great Merit, in Rea- 
lity he is only infuſing Jealouſies, and ſcat - 
tering Suſpicions of a great Reputation. 
Yow'd ſay he lamented thoſe whom he 
accus'd, and much pitred thoſe whom he 
ruin'd, Rhetoric may teach to abufe 
rolly, and defame With open Scandal, 
Bur he has a more refined way of 'doing 
the ſame Execution. This is call'd, to 
ſtrike without lifting up the Arm, to 
wound without drawing Blood, or with- 
out any viſible Marks of Violence. He 
puts on the Diſguiſe of a Friend, to hate 
and perſecute with more Security, and 
that he may be thought charitable in 
the'very Moment of his being an — 
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he murders no Man till he has firſt made 

his Funeral-Oration. 

The Eyes of all Men ('tis thus he inſinu- 
ates to the Prince) are «pon him, The | 
Soldiers ſtyle him their Father, the People 
adore him as their common Patron and Inter« 
ceſſor with Tour Majeſty. That he does not 
miſcimploy this univerſal Favour, and after 
he has ſtollen ſo many Hearts, does not forms 
Part) that ſhall bear his Name, is purely 
owing to himſelf. I believe, after all, that 
hs 3 are good, and that he will en- 
terpriſe nothing in Violation of his Duty, 

It is true, the Poets and Aſtrologers have 

promis d him a Kjngdom. But, beſides that 

neither of thoſe Tribes are very good ai per- 

forming their Promiſes, perhaps *tis ſome 

Kingdom beyond Sea; perhaps he muſt go to 

the other ſide of the Globe, to diſcover and to ; 
conquer it. His Ambition will be wiſer and f 
more moderate than that of others, when q 
tranſported with the ſame Paſſion. It may 1 
be, Sir, lis Deſigns and Meaſures will always | 
preſerve a Regard to the Laws of his 

Country, and to the Crown upon his Maſter's 

Head. | 

By theſe pompous Excuſes, and this 
apparent Sweenteſs, mingled with fo bit- 
ter Detraction, the Prince's Jealouſy takes 
Fire, and his Reſentment begins to riſe 

| H 4 10 
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in Proportion to his Eſteem. And yet 
this is but the firſt Eſſay; the Work is 
happily begun, but our Artiſt cannot 
leave it imperteR, and therefore proceeds 
in this manner: Whatever the World may 
pleaſe to ſay, and whatever Cyime may be al- 
ledg'd, I dare not entertain one Thought of 
condemning a Man, who has perform d ſo e- 
minent Services, In this Caſe, Philip, or 
Alexander, ought to conſult with himſelf, 
and with the immortal Gods: He ſhould con- 
ſider, whether there be more Damage in loſing 
4 Servant of this unparallePd Merit, or more 
Danger in keeping him. Tou cannot loſe 
him, Sir, without 4 manifeſt Detriment to 
your State Jou cannot keep him without the 
evident Hazard of your Perſon, Be pleas d, 
Sir, to reflect, which is the neareſt to you, 
your Perſon, or your State? Think, whether 
| it be better always to ſuſpect and diſtruſt this 
| great Perſon, or to make ſure of him by the 

only means that are in your Power. Is it 
poſfible, Sir, à Prince ſhould be ſafe, while he 
has a Subject that is able to corrupt the Senate, 
to decoy the Army, and to command a general 
Revolt? 

And thus, without any violent Exag- 
gerations, or ſtrain'd Figures, he gains 
upon a timerous Soul, and turns Fear 
into Cruelty. Thus Malice can look a- 
grecably, 
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reeably, and Murther it ſelf appear ob. 
iging and complaiſant. By this impoi- 
ſon'd Panegyric, and theſe Praiſes a thou- 
ſand times worſe than dry Slander, he 
ftrongly adviſes the Party's Death, by 
ſaying that he can't urid it. He ſhifts 
off the Odium of the Murther, by his Ad- 
dreſs and 14 — in making the Pro- 
oſal. He lays home the Charge againſt 
s Enemy, and yet avoids the Name of 
an Intormer, or Accuſer. Nay, when he 
has finiſh'd his Ruin, he ſtill diſſembles 4 
his own Hatred, and while he is givin a 
him the laſt Blow, commiſerates ay 29 
mourns his Fall. | 
But when all this is done, he is ſo 
much afraid his Rival ſhould keep his 
Head, and the Faction grow ſtronger, 
that after he has work'd up his Phi- 
lip or Alexander, to thoſe violent Reſo+» 
lutions, he has another Game to play 
on the other ſide. He applies to him 
whom he has ſworn to deſtroy, and tells 
him, as-a Friend, How much he is , 
© concern'd, that he can do him no i % 
4 more Service at Court, nor skreen | 
« him from that Multitude of ſecret b 
“Enemies, who are always contriving | 
4 his Diſgrace. That, as for his own 
Part, he can {ay nothing to the re- 
* ſcat, 
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Comment upon theſe two Verſes of 
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„ ſent, and dares not gueſs at the fu- 
« ture State of Things, finding the Prince 
* under ſo ſtrange Diſpoſitions, and fo 
* far departed from the firſt Sweetneſs 
„ of his Nature. That he envies the 
* Happineſs of thoſe who are retired 
from Buſineſs, and have left a Court, 


« where honeſt Men are out of Play, 


« and have nothing to do, but to be 
% Witneſſes of the ill Deſigns and Pra · 
« Ctices of the Wicked. That he is 
« himſelf upon the point of taking 
©« Leave, and * his Diſcharge, 
& that he may not ſeem to authorize 
« by his Preſence, what he cannot hin- 
« der by his Counſels, and that not 
« his very Eyes or Ears may have any 
« Part in the Work that is now upon the 
« Aan. 

This is a ſhort View of the grand 
Art of Juggling, as praQtis'd in Courts. 
And this is what (after Tacitus) the 
Author of the MS. Hiſtory, which we 
have ſeen, intends by his peſimum ini 
micorum genus laudantes. "Tis an Expo- 
ſition or Paraphraſe - upon à Place in 
Ammianus Marcellinus, where he ſpeaks 
of the Court of Conſt ant ius: And, if 
you pleaſe, it ſhall likewiſe ſerve for a 
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Taſſos Jeruſalem, which Heury TV. ſa much 
admir'd, and thought them ſo juſt a Cha- 
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Grand fahbro dj calunnie, adorn in modi. 
Novi, che ſono accuſe, et paion lodi. 


The Country that gave Birth to theſe 
Verſes, is moſt fruitful in theſe Policic 
Hypocrites: And particularly, I cannot 
forget one of the chief Minifters of the 
firſt Court in Chriftendom, who was a per- 
fect Maſter of this Art. When he had 
done any Man a ſhrewd Turn, he was 
{ure to cry out at a Diſtance the next time 
he came in fight, L' ſervita Signor. 
And by theſe Rules of Fallacy he has ma. 
ny Years govern'd the World. He has 
lived toextreme old Age, by never giving, 3 
and never refuſing ; by never ſaying, Les I | 
or No, by receiving all Parties with the a | 
like Serenity of Countenance. Whenever . 
this Roman, ſo unworthy of Old Rome, | | 
ſo diſtant from the Candor and Integri- . 3 

ty of the Cori, and Fabricis, ſhall be b 
pleas d to leave the Stage, his true Epi- 4 
taph will be, Here lye threeſeore' Tears 
the Actor. ee BE | 
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'Tis granted, we find by ſome Exam- 
les upon Record, that Men- have liv'd 
ppily enough under theſe ſoft and lan- 
{hi Governments, and that they 
Fave not always been fatal to the 
State. But then in Hiſtory, we ought 
to conſider, whether the Adminiſtrati- 
on we thus commend, was not the Iſſue 
and Sequel of a better Reign; the Heat 
of a Fire which is extinct, the Motion 
of a Spring which has now ceas'd. We 
ſhould conſider, whether in this Caſe, 
the Virtues of the Fathers does. not ſup- 
port the Infirmities of the Children; and 
good Husbandry of the former, 
maintain the Profuſeneſs of the latter. 
For indeed, when things. have been long 
carried in a juſt and regular. Train, they 
o, as it were, of themſelves; and the 


Policy of a Nation cannot fo ſoon be per- 


ed, while it yet feels the Impreffion 
ſome great and wiſe Prince has left 
upon it. © Beſides, 'tis natural for the 
ings of the World to require Time 
and Labour, in paſſing from one State 
to another. Inſomuch, that if ever a- 
ny Kingdom retain'd its Strength and 


| Vigor, under theſe weak and feeble, 
an 


ill- aſſured Directors, it qwes its 
Repoſe to thoſe good and ſolid Foundati- 
TK Bs ons 
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ons which have been long ſince laid, tho' 
Men have now built upon them Earth or 
Stubble : They are not the hopeful Bud- 
= s of the preſent — but 
e rern Fr 1 ok the laſt. 
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Exigence of Subjects. Unleſs he brings 
it 
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DISCOURSE 
The Sixth. 


\ Ppoſite to this ſcrupulous and ever 
iftruſtful Wiſdom, is a certain bru- 

tal Virtue, if we may have leave to uſe the 
Expreſſion. Would we fix its Character, 
and ftate its Definition, what ſhould we 
term it, but a paſſionate, ungovern's, 
impetuous Honeſty, which follows the 
Tranſport of Nature, more than the Diſ- 
. of Reaſon, and has more Heat 
of Courage, than Prudence of Art and 


Addreſs. 


It paſſes at firſt View for Reſolution, 


dut 17 Obſtinacy; we fanſie it to be 


Stren when 'tis Violence; in which 
the Mind fixes it ſelf, and that it may be 


firm and conſtant, becomes ftiff and im- 


moveable. But a wiſe Man is to know 
how to turn and bend his Spirit, accor- 
ding to the Variety of Occaſions, and the 
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it to be thus ſupple and pliable, and fit to | 
receive: different Forms, in ſo changeable - | 
a World, the Uſe of it, which ought to 
be unlimited and univerſal, will be boun- 
ded at the very Entrance of the Liſts : It 
will ſtop at thoſe Expedients which it 
ought readily to embrace ; it will extend 
its Sphere to a very ſmall Number of In- 
cidents and Occaſions ; and theſe happen- 
ing but rarely: Whereas a public Mini- 
ſter is to ac every Day, tis impoſſible 
he ſhould make one Drug perform all Ope- 
rations, or cool things with tlie Fire at 
which he heated them. þ | 
I confeſs, theſe Gentlemen have a ſtout . 
Heart, and perhaps very honourable In- 
tentions: But then they have no Skill, no 
Method, to ſet off theſe Advantages. 
They ſeem to be made all of one Piece 
and without Joints. And therefore, if 
they are to 60 through a difficult Paſſage, 
rather than bow their Head, they Il raiſe 
the Roof. Time, and Men, and Buſineſs, 
muſt be all brought to comport with their 
Meaſures. Thus while they reſolve 
never to come into another Man's O- 
pinion, never to change their Ground, 
nor ever to know any other Reaſon but 
their own, they cannot be very well qua- 
lied for the DireQion of States, in which 


new 
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new Emergencies muſt produce new Cours 
ſels, and E tis poſſible the Pilot may 
learn ſomethi from: i the Paſſengers. 
What an unhappy Stedfaſtneſs this, al- 
ways to go ſtraight forward, not to ſtep 
out. of the way when there's a Precipice 
before them, to croſs over Rocks, for the 
Satisfaction of never turning to the Right 
or Left; or to reject a good Motion, * 
cauſe not of their own 2 ? And 
how often do the Men of this Character, 
who are rather brave than wiſe, fall into 
theſe Precipices, or ſtrike upon theſe 
Rocks? Not being able to attain the 
. firſt Glory of Virtue, which is to be with- 
out Fault, they neglect the ſecond, which 
is to amend our Faults ; becauſe they Can- 
not be perfect, therefore they will not be 
nitent. | 
Whatever Cauſe, good or bad, the 
have once embrac* d, with the blinde 
Obſtinacy they maintain and diſpute with 
no leſs Violence for the moſt inconſidera- 
ble of their own Fancies, than for the Re- 
ae their mens, They are ambiri- 
ous of dy1 rtyrs to a pre-conceiv*d 
Opinion. They arive on the Evil which 
they have once begun, to perſwade the 
World, that t br, Wo renin with Judg- 
th 


ment what wi rſeverance they _ 
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If a Propoſition 19.7 il happen'd to 
advance by 1 dnl Diſcourſe, and which 
they did not think to be true, comes af- 
terwards to be conteſted, immediately 
they are engag'd in its Defence: In a little 
time they are half. convinc'd of its Truth: 
At length, as the Heat of the Argument 
encreaſes, they embrace it as undoubtedly 
certain; and never leave it, till from a 
Problematical Queſtion, as 'twas at the 
inning of the Debate, it becomes an 
Article of Faith at the Concluſion. 

If they are deſired to conſider, that the 
Enemies are numerous and powerful, 
their Anſwer is, that they are many Men, 
and few Soldiers, that they are not regu- 
lar Troops, but a mutinous, and undiſci- 
plin'd Rabble, and ſuch as don't deſerve 
the Name of an Enemy. If 'tis made a 
pear, that the Army can't paſs by the 
Way that ey Bat propos'd, they haraſs. 
and torment themſelves ſo much upon the 
Caſe, as if they'd force a Paſſage by the 
Power of Words. | 

I am not here upon the ſtrain of Ficti- 
on: I do not make artificial Men, but I 
know, and could name to your Highneſs 
the Miniſters that are of this Humour in 
Council; who will not ſurrender up their 
Judgment to che moſt eftabliſh'd — 
—.— I the 


1 14 d. | 
the moſt 1 ice, or the ag 
demonſtrative Reaſon. They — — 
Singularity of their own Conee 
the whole Stream of Authority and Ex. 
ample, and to the Conſent of Mankind. 
The Papal Bulls and Briefs, the Royal 
Edicts and Declarations, were not de- 
ſign'd to conclude theſe Opiniators. 
have a Commiſſion to cancel and'vacate all 
public Acts that don't oo to theiv 
private Sentiments. 

Have we not ſeen, firſt in Fb, 
and afterwards in ahh, a Spaniſh Mini- 
ſter, who was entirely made of this ſtub- 
born Metal? He never bri 
ſelf to acknowledge Henry IV. oy oper 
France; he would call in r Foe 
nois ; or, the Prince of Bearn, when he 
had a Mind to be complaifant. The 
Lebe was now extinct, beyond all Hopes 
of a Revival; the Peace of Vervein was 

roclaim'd, and all its Articles put in 

xecution : The King was ſolemnly re- 
concil'd to the Holy See: The Court of 
Spain ſent Ambaſladors to him, and re. 
ceiv'd his in return. Yet all could not 
bow the Spirit of this refolute Grandee. 
He reſolv*d to be more Catholic than the 


Church, and to out- do Spain in his Aver- 
ſion to France; and by the Authority of 


His 


„to excommuni- 
cate him whom the Pope had abſolv'd. 
He ſtood upon theſe Terms in the Year 
MDCX, and to the very Inftant when 
his Bearmois threaten'd to make himſelf 
Maſter of the beſt Part of Europe: And 
who knows, if he would not have begun 
with the Dutchy of Mil/az, of which this 
Gentleman was Governour, on purpoſe 
to make him change his Style ? 
Thoſe Sages, whoſe Character was 
our Yeſterday's Entertainment, never af- 
firm the leaft thing as a Certaiaty : They 
never durſt ſwear to what they ſaw at 
Noon-day. They are not fully ſatisfied, 
whether the Things under their immedi- 
ate View are real Objects of fantaſtic 
Illuſions. If you ask their judgment, 
their Anſwer is, I think ; but never, 1 
know : And in the cleareſt Matter, you 
can get nothing from them, but, I may 
be, It ſeems probable ; and, I muſt rake time 
to _— And this their Diffidence, 
according to Ariſtotle, trom the 
general ill Opinion they have conceiv'd 
of Men and Things. Whence they are 
commonly ſecure from the Impolitions of 
others, but as commonly impoſe upon 
themſelves. If they loſe the Game, tis 
only by an — ſtudying to play it 
2 tc 00 
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too well. They are to complain of ther- 
ſelves and their own ill Fortune, not of 
the Advantage or Cunning of their Ad- 
verſary. Thus, in their Order of Choice, 
the firſt Place is alſigned to what's ſafe: 
The ſecond to what's profitable. They 
proceed upon the dry Maxims of Policy, 
which are bounded by what is gainful or 
certain; and not upon the Leſſons of 
Virtue, which 7 a difficult and ha- 
zardous Honeſt 7. ; | 

You may be plead to think the quite 
contrary of the Geatlemen now upon the 
Stage, who ſcorn to expreſs themſelves 
but in peremptory. Terms, who cut the 
Knot of: the moſt 3 Caſes, and moſt 
perplex'd Affairs, with, This is poſitivelj 
ſo ; ti. impoſfeble tbe thing ſhould be other- 
wiſe; there's an abſolate Neceſſity of taking 
theſe Meaſures, Thus 'tis uſual with them 
to quit the greateſt of their Intereſts for 
the ſmalleſt of their Paſſions: They had 
rather be commended than _ rewarded, 
and conſtantly prefer Applauſe to Advan- 
tage. They promiſe themſelves Wonders 
trom Fortune and Futurity, They de- 
mand an infinite Value to be ſet upon the 
leaſt Hope or Doubt, or Suſpicion, with 
which they are pleas d to amuſe themſelves 
and others. n ni ä 


Yet 
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Yet to do Juſtice to the Stateſmen of 
this Day's Order; they are better than 
thoſe of Yeſterday. In the Judgmeat of 
Ariſtotle, the Timerous are doubly defe- 
Clive, in that they aſpire not to thoſe 
things of which rhe Magnanimaus are 
worthy, nor even to thoſe which they 
themſelves deſerve. Whereas: the Bold 
and Preſuming are only guiley of an Ex- 
ceſs, in aſpiring to thoſe Things of which 
the Magnanimous are worthy, but nor 
themſelves. I now ſpeak of Magnani- 
mity in the ſtrict Senſe of Philoſophers, 
not according to the Licence of Poets, who 
would certainly beſtow the Title of Mag- 
nanimous upon our Heroes that are this 
Day fitting for their Picture, ſince they 
could afford the fame Title to their 
Giants, to their Phaethon, and to their Ca- 
Panews. | 

"Tis very ſure, that this Haughtineſs 
and this Confidence of boaiting are things 
not generally diſliked. Upon ſome Occa- 
ſions they have come oft with Honour and 
Applauſe. Particularly they ſucceeded to 
Admiration in the Perſon ot that brave 


Roman, Whoſe Character ſeems ſo well 


to hit the Humour of the Duke 4 Eper 


non, and the Marſhal de Leſgaidepes, Your | 


Highneſs will nor 1 uneaſy, if I tell you 
| 3 in 


| 
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in what Stile this General once writ to the 
Emperour. 

His Loyalty had been ever unſtain d 
and irreproachable : Yet, during his Ab- 
ſence, he fell under the evil Arts of In- 
formers, and had a Charge prefer'd againſt 
him at Court. He thea commanded the 
Army in Germany, and had an entire In- 
tereſt and Authority as well in the Pro- 
vince as the Camp. Being advertis'd 
of what paſs'd at Rome, and of the ill Of- 
fices deſign'd him in the Palace, he took 
the Freedom to write to his Maſter in a 
very unuſual Strain, and the Concluſion of 
his Letter was to this purpoſe. My Fide- 
lity has been hitherto pure and unblemiſb'd; 
nor will I ever change it, unleſs upon abſolute 
Compulſion. But, in the mean time, whog+ 


ver comes to ſucceed me in my Command, I 
ſhall receive 25 one that has a Deſign upon my 


Life. Let ws, if you pleaſe, Sir, adjuſt our 
Pretenſions; yours be your Empire, Cæſar; 
and mine my Government. + 
Men ot this Complexion are very diffi- 
cult to be corrupted by the Enemy, but 
very _ be diſobliged by their Ma- 
ſter. They are never Rebels out of evil 
Inclination, and with prepenſe Deſign; 
but they may be ſo out of Chagrine and 
Diſcontent. They are ſtrictly — ſo 
ong 
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oy as they are entirely truſted. They 
WwW Not 


diſ-ſerve their Prince, but they 


muſt ſerve him after their own Way. I 
claim the Privilege to be Arbiters of their 
Obedience and Duty. | 

One of theſe Gentlemen, and one who 
is no Stranger to Your Highneſs, would 
needs, prove to me, a little while fince, 
that he had ſerv'd his Maſter by diſobey- 
ing him, *Twas in a Conference of about 
four Hours, which I had with him, when 
IT waited upon him in his Government, on 
the part of Your Highneſs, By the Help 


of a pleaſant Diſtindtion between the 


King and the State, he told me, © That 
« in a certaia Aﬀair, which was ſcarce 
* yet over, he had gone entirely into the 
« Intereſt of the State, notwithſtandu, 
* the Remonſtrances of thoſe who waulc 
« have. ſtopp'd him, by alledging the 
© Name of the King. And then, groun- 
ding his Diſcourſe upon a Principle that 
ſeem' d very remote, he proceeded to tell 
me, „“ That the King, his old Maſter, 
Father to the -preſent King, had com- 
„ manded him before his Death, that in 
* caſe ſuch a Time ſhould come, and ſuch 
an Accident happen, he ſhould not fail 
* to do ſuch a thing, whatſoever contra- 
. # ry Orders he might receive from Court, 
"19 I 4 4 That 
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[ 120 ] | 
« That he thought himſelf obliged in 
“ Conſcience to execute the Intentions of 
* the greateſt and wiſeſt Prince in the 
« World; and knew he could not in- 
* cur a Fault, by purſuing the Reſoluti- 
on of a Maſter who was abſolutely 
“ faultleſs. 

But pray can you oblige us with this 
ſecret Order, which never was communi- 
cated to any third Perſon, not even to the 
Queen, the Dowager of the deceas'd King? 
There's no way of coming at the Truth 
of this, but by working ſome Magical 
Charm, by iden the Ghoſt of the great- 
eſt and wiſeſt Prince in the World, and 
asking him who was abſolutely faultleſs, 
whether his Miniſter does not wrong him 
by producing a falſe Commiſſion ? Tis 
all a Jeſt, ro think of Philip under the 
Reign of Alexander; for one in public 
Office, to go about to perſwade his Prince, 
that he has reaſon to diſobey him; to 
believe, that a ſelf-opinionative Stiffneſs 
is real Merit, and that he may bea very 

ood Servant who always croſles his Ma- 

er's Inclinations. | e 


* 


By my Conſent, let theſe Gentlemen, . 


who inſiſt upon an unlimited Commiſſion, 
and claim to be Servants at large, be kept, 
if poſſible, two hundred Leagues from 
| Court. 
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Court. Let them be employ'd, if con- 
veniently they may, in ſome obſcure Go- 
vernment, where their ill Example being 
leſs conſpicuous, will be leſs dangerous. 
But it may prove fatal to have them a- 
bout the Prince's Perſon, where Reſpect 
is no leſs needful than Fidelity, and where 
chey preſume to be his Tutors rather than 
his Counſellors. | 
They are excellent Men, I confeſs ; 
But all their Excellence ſeems to be out ef 
irs Place, while under the Power and Au- 
thority of another. They love their Coun- 
try, and the Conſtitution; but they hate 
Jubjection and Dependence, Their End 
is good; but their Means are irregular, 
and feem repugnant to their End. For 
being obliged to advance the Welfare of 
the Monarchy, they uſe all the Licence 
that could be taken under a popular State ; 
or, what is more, they engage to be Ser- 
vants, and demand to be Sovereigas. 
Some of them have made me ſmile, when 
they told me in the Conference I lately 
mention'd, that they were 700 old to go 
back to the firſt Elements of their Duty; and 
too great (ſaid I) to learn the Leſſon that the 
Courtier gave his Son, in the Grecian Story, 
My Son make thy ſelf little, Good Gover- 
nours of Provinces, good Wardens of the 


Marches, 
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Marches, good Sentinels of the Kingdom, 
Leas them to be; but not pm, 
ble Courtiers, or Officers of State. 
There are Affairs that admit of diffe- 
rent Managements, of Which we ought 
to chooſe out the moſt „ and moſt 
likely to ſucceed. In Caſes they 
ſhew the fame Paſſion, and ſuffer the 
{ame Tranſports, as we lately obſerv'd upon 
the Subject of News. If we miſs of them 
in one Extreme, we are too ſure to find 
them in the other. They would rather 
tall, than leiſurely deſcend ; they declare 
for All, or Nothing ; for 'Death or Vi- 
Rory: Tho', in my Opinion, tis ſome- 
what to carry off above half, when we 
cannot obtain the whole; and between 
Death and Vittory, there's the Medium 
of Peace, an ineſtimable Good, which as 
it aught to be ſued for by the Vanquiſh'd, 
2 ought to be wiſh'd for by the Vi- 


But we muſt not expect, they ſhould be 
corvinc'd by our Reaſons, or vouchſate 
an Audience to our Remonſtrances. There's 
no way of diverting their Imagination 
from its Object, or flying it at a new Quar- 
ry. They are profei(sd Foes to all forts of 
Accommodations, and 10 wedded to their 
own Rules, and to the Rigor of that me 
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Juſtice, upon which they ſo much value. 
themſelves, that tis impoſſible to foften 
them to the Allowances of Equity. You . 
cannot perſwade them to take an Equiva- 
lent for a Thing that is loſt ; they will not 
have the like, but the ſame. They defeat 
the Senſe of the Law, by the Terms of 
the Law, and injure themſelves, in at- 
tempting to do themſelves Juſtice. The 
put me in mind of the two Brothers, 10 
noted in Hiſtory ; who being left Joint- 
Executors, and entering upon the Goods 
of the Deceas'd, broke a Glaſs, to divide 
it, and cut a Veſt in two, that each might 
be ſure of his Moiety. 

It they don't go quite fo far as this, and 
if we wrong them by over {training their 
Character, yet thus much we may af- 
tirm, that they are wholly Strangers to 
thoſe Temperaments which are of ſo great 
Uſe in Buſineſs, to perfect Affairs, to join 
things that are remote, and expeditethings 
that are difficult. They underſtand not 
thoſe Relaxations, and thoſe Adjuſtments, 
which the [:4/iay Wits have been ſo hap- 
py in inventing ; thoſe neceſſary Mediums 
which ſeem to have been ſent from Hea- 
ven, to promote Peace on Earth; which, 
if they are requiſite in our private Deal- 
ings with each ether, how much more 
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in Treaties between Crowns, in Leagues 
offenſive and defenſive, in TranſaQions 
where the Safety of Nations, and the For- 
tune of Kingdoms is embark'd ? 

Our intractable Moraliſts renounce all 
theſe Mediums and Expedients. They 
are for doing the ſame in a declining 
State, which is ready to expire with Age, 
as they would in a Government, newly e- 
rected, which remains yet in the Purity 
of its Inſtitution, and the Vigour of its 
firſt Decrees. They talk of little but of 
abſolute Sovereignty, of the Force of Laws, 
and the Authority of the Senate ; not con- 
ſidering, that theſe are things which 
grow old as well as others, and which de- 
cay in Proportion, 

Let us hear Cat's Judgment in the Caſe 
of Ceſar: He muſt (ſays he) be laid in 
Chains, (he docs not ſay, he ſhould firſt 
be ſeiz'd) he muſt then be deliver'd up to 
our. Allies whom he has injur d, that they may 
right themſelves upon his Perſon, and puniſh 
him for his unjuſt Vittories, Theſe muſis 
are ſtubborn things, and very difficult 
to be put in Execution; They ſhew that 
Party and Prejudice have got the a ſcendant 
of Reaſon: He muſt (for Cato will not 
change his Phraſe) be obliged to come and 
Elead his own Cauſe at Rome, and lay before 

the 
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the Senate an Account of his nine Tears Com- 

mand. And all this muſt be done exactly at- 

coraing to Law; that is, (if I may be al- 

low'd to be Cato's Interpreter) we ought 

to hazard all our Laws, rather than omit 
one of our Formalities. 

I perſwade my ſelf Your Highneſs will 
blame this auſtere Republican ; tho? no 
Man was ever more applauded. Cicero 
was not only his intimate Friend, but his 
public and profeſs'd Admirer. He ho- 
nour'd him with ſomewhat more than a 
Funeral Oration atter his Death, and b 
that laſt piece of Reſpect, provok'd Cæſar 
to write his two Azti-Catones, as a Satyr 
upon his Memory. Yet Cicero himſelf, 
when he is ſpeaking more familiarly to 
Pomponius Atticus, conteiles that this Vir- 
tue of Cato which he ſo much admir'd, 
was unprofitable to his Country. He 
confeſſes, that this divine Man (for ſo he 
is pleas'd to term him) was quite out of 
the Faſhion, and knew not how to ſuit 
his Propoſals to, or bring them to bear 
with the Times; and that when he gave 
his Vote among the Senators, he fanſied 
himſelf in Plato's Common-wealth, not 
in the Lees of Romalas's Aſylum. | 

This Saying of 7 may perhaps ex- 
plain a Yerſe of Virgs/, Which is over- 
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look d by the Critics, but de ſerves the 
Reflection of Courtiers. In the Portraict 
of his Heroe's Shield, when among the 
fins Figures deſign'd upon ir, he is rep 
ſenting the Ehſian Grove, the Seat of hap» 
py Souls, he introduces Cato as Chair- 
man of the Committee, or Director of 
the Aſſembly of the Jutt. 


Secretoſj; pios, his dantem jura Catonem. 


Tf we take this according to the Letter, 
it may ſeem an Affront to the Family of 
the Cœſars; and to canonize their Enemy, 
will be to condemn their Cauſe. But, 
according to my Notion, Auguſtus and 
Virgil und one another in the thing. 
The Poet had, no doubt, let the Emperor 
into the Secret of his Fiction, Which is 
Raillery diſguis'd under the Colours of 
Panegyric; intimating, that Cato's Vir- 
tue was not of this, but of another World: 
Virgil, in the fineſt and moſt areful man- 
ner, inſinuates, that if Caro will reject all 
but thoſe who are entirely virtuous and 
innocent, he muſt not ſeek for Company 
upon Earth ; there muſt be a new People 
form'd to receive his Government, and 
his ſevere Principles can only take place 
in ſuch a Society as is not to be found a- 
mong Men. You 


L274 
You obſerve, Sir, for whom theſe Rules 
are calculated, and upon what Scene alone 
theſe ſublime Theories can paſs into Acti- 
on. But we do not now inkabit thoſe ſe- 
rene and bliſsful Abodes. We are not 
here in the Region of Idea and Perfection, 
where happy Souls are diſcharg'd from 
the Incumbrance of the Body, have their 
Paſſions heal'd, and all their humane In- 
firmities purg'd away. What Traveller 
has yet diſcover'd a Kingdom of Philoſo- 
phers, much leſs of Sroics ? | 
 *Tisnow a long time that the World has 
loft its Innocence. We ſtand in the laſt 
Corruption of Ages, and upon the Ruins 
of Nature, All is weak and ſickly in the 
preſent Aſſemblies of Men. If therefore 
you would govern happily, if you would 
purſue the Welfare of the State with Suc- 
cefs, fuit your Work to the Fault and Im- 
perfeQtio of your Maſter, Lay aſide that 
meoinmodious Virtue, of which the Age 
is not capable. Be content to bear with 
that which you can't reform. Diflemble 
thoſe Errors that are above your CorreRi- 
on. Never touch upon choſe Diſtempers, 
which would only betray the Weakneſs of 
our Remedies, and expoſe Phyfic and 
hyſician to Contempt. Pay an awful 
Regard to thoſe fatal Maladies, which 
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[188] | 
are ſent from on high, and which break 
out with uncommon Symptoms. When 
the Finger of God appears, the Hand of Man 


By all means, fatisfy the Honour and 
Dignity of the Crown. But do not loſe the 
Crown, by vainly endeavouring to pre- 
ſerve its Honour and Dignity. Be not ſo 


wedded to that Stoical, that rigid and un- 


managcable Honeſty, as not to quit it, 
when Neceſſity demands an Honeſty that 
is more humane, more eaſy and conver- 
fible. Conſider, that Reaſon is not ſo 
ſtrict and preſſing in Matters of Policy, 
as in thoſe at Morality, nor takes ſo large 
a Compaſs in making private Mages, 
as in making Kingdoms happy. 301 

Maxims which ps are not altogether 
juſt in their Nature, may yet be juſtiſied in 
their Uſe. There are ſome Remedies that 
have no Pretenſion to Sweetneſs or Nice- 
ty, and yet are Remedies ſtill. They are 
compounded perhaps of humane Blood, of 
Ordure, and the like vile Ingredients. 
But Health is far more ſweet than any 
Medicine can be unſavoury. Poiſon, in 
ſome Cafes is an Antidote; and then 
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it eaſily reconciles it ſelf to our good Opi- 


You 


[ 129 J 


You that retain to Cato's Sect, have a 


Care of tranſcribing his Severity. Be not 


juſt or righteous over-much, Don't iſſue 
an Arreſt againſt a Criminal, who has an 
Army to detend him againſt your Serge- 
ants : Let not your Imprudence turn his 
Sedition into Deſpair. Whatever you do, 
force not this new Ceſar to paſs the Rabi- 
con, to make himſelf Maſter of his Coun- 
try, and to ſpeak theſe remarkable Words, 
looking upon the Heaps of Slain, after his 
deciſive Victory; Theſe have been the Cauſe 
of their own Fall: In return for my ſignal 
Services to the State, I muſt have had Com- 
miſſioners ſat upon me, but that I warded them 
by my Legions. My Innocence, if unarm' d, 
muſt have been condemn'd as guilty, I was 
threaten'd with Chains and Impriſonment, and 
might have been deliver d into the Hands of 
the Barbarians, had not my Cauſe been as pon 
erful as it was juſt. | 

'Tis a Prodigy, I confeſs, and a Mon- 
ſter in Morality, to ſee a private Man, 
topping it over his Native Country ; or 
a Subje& treating upon Terms with his 
Prince. But ſuch Prodigies are, many 
times, not otherwiſe to be expiated, than 
by Indulgence and Diſſimulation. If we 
cannot conquer theſe Monſters, we ſhould 
endeayour to tame them. When a Rebel 
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confirm'd in Arms, and fluſh'd with Vi- 
ttory, demands a Juitification of what's 
paſt, in order to return to his Obedience, 
do not obitinately inſult upon his ſuing out 
his Pardon : Don't be aver-ſcrupulous ar 
bout Words and Terms: Send him a Re- 
coguition, as ample and advanta 8 as 
he can wiſh: Let him dictate, and do you 
write it; let it bg engroſs' d upon gilded 
Paper, all illuminated with lus, Picture, 
1 rtum'd with his Praiſe. 

1 have formerly read, not without ſome 
kind of Indignation, à Letter of John 
Matthew Giberti, Biſhop of Verona, and 
Datary to Pope Clement VII. It is ad- 
dreſs'd to his Maſter's Nuncio at the 
. of Hungar), and contains in Sub- 
tance, © That he knew rhe Reconciliati- 
„on of the King of Bohemia to the Holy 
* See, to be what the Pope exceeding- 
ly deſired ; but that he foreſaw one ve- 
* ry conſiderable e ig which 
% might oppoſe the ardeat Deſire of his 
« Holineſs. This was, That it did not 
« become the Dignity and Grandeur of 
the Church, to apply to Kings or King- 
“% doms; and that in an Affair =, 
% made ſo great a Noiſe, *twas not fit 
* the Order ſhould be inverted, or the 
Rules of Decorum violated. And 
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4 therefore, that twould be adviſable 
« to find ſome Expedient that might 
« oblige the Bohemians to begin the 
„Treaty, and to make the firſt Over- 
* tures for an Accommodation: That, if 
they would come and preſent them- 
* ſelves before Cardinal Campegio, the 
* Legate in Germany, they ſhould be re- 
« ceiv'd with open Arms; but if they 
did not thus preſent themſelves, the 
Legate ſhould not move towards them, 
not the Judge ſollicite the Parties: 
„That 'twas reaſonable to grant them 
© what they demanded ; but not to of- 
ter them what they did not demand. 
Was not this Prelate an admirable Ma- 
ſter of the Ceremonies, a great Good- 
Husband of a Point of Honour? I cannot 
reliſh this extreme Nicety of Manage- 
ment, tho' I muſt acknowledge the Ma- 
nager to have been a worthy and excellent 
Perſon: | 
But I am vex'd to find our Demoſthe- 
nes himſelf in this Company. I could 
wiſh with all my Heart it had been ſome 
_— elſe, who had made that Motion 
in the Council of Athens, upon the Sub- 
ject of a little Ifland adjoining to Samo- 
thracis, then in Diſpute between the 4- 
themans and King Philip: Provided the 
K 2 Ring 
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King will reſtore the Iſle ; and that the word 
3 be inſerted in the Body of the T. . 
1 adviſe you to receive it: But not 1 
pretenas to give it you, and calls that a Bene- 
faction which is but a Surrenary of his unjuſt 
Poſſeſſion. | | 

Thus you fee, that very great Men 
have ſometimes amuſed themſelves about 
Trifles; and that this noble Orator in 
particular, was more concern'd for the 
Vanity of the word, than for the Solidity of 
the thing. Had the Emperour Charles V. 
made an Offer of the Dutchy of Milan, 
to ſome of our late Kings, and had De- 
moſthenes been of their Privy-Council, 
he would have advis'd them to refuſe the 
Preſent, for fear of injuring the Right 
they had to the Dutchy : He would have 
had retain their juſt Pretenſions, and com- 
tort themſelves with future Expectations, 
rather than enjoy the proffer'd Advantage, 
and accept of a ſecond Crown upon ſuch 
22 as he thought diſhonourable to the 
firſt. 

In this wicked World, when Men do 
us an Act of Juſtice, let us think they do 
us an Act of Grace. Let us not be over 
covetous of Forms and Appearances, when 
the Thing and the Subſtance is in our 
Power, Let them. carry off the Bam 
an 
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and the Weather-Cocks, if they do but 
leave us the Walls and the Roof. Let 
them call this a Preſent, or a Favour, or 
an Alms, if they pleaſe. When the 
thing's our own, we may give it a bet- 
ter Name, and fuch as ſhall be more 
1 Let us have, and poſſeſs with 

onour, the Iſlands that belong to us: 
But, whatever the Poſſeſſion coſts, let us 
have them. Let us rather commend our 
ſelves, for bearing a petty Diſgrace, than 
complain to After-times of our ſuffering 
a notorious Injury, | 

It would be better for a Mau not to 
have ſo quick and piercing an Eye in the 
Review of his own Rights, tor tear of 
diſcovering that they are too well groun- 
ded. It would be better for him, not to 
be ſo expert and knowing in his own Caſe, 
for fear he ſhould be over-perſwaded of 
its Juſtice, This nice and delicate Senſe 
of an Injury receiv'd, is very inconveni- 
ent in a Treaty about Reparation. So 
high an Opinion of the Merit of our 
Cauſe cannot, without great Reluctancy, 
be brought to ſubmit to the Judgment 
and Deciſion of others. The Tendency of 
all this, is only to turn Deſigns into Im- 
poſſibilities, and to amuſe our ſelves in a 
place, which we oa with all ſpeed to 
; . 
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abandon. Theſe are not the Helps, but 

the Hindrances of Action: Not Inſtru · 
ments to level the Way, but Stones to 
choak up the Goal. We may confeſs 
them to be brave and elevated Qualities, 
ſuch as uſually proceed from Generoſity 
of Spirit, and Nobleneſs of Heart. Yer 
commonly they do more Hurt than Good ; 
at leaſt, they are not for every Day's Pra- 
Etice ; and ſeem but too contemptible 
Arms for the Defence of the Weak againſt 
the Strong. 

I know not what Opinion Men enter- 
tain upon the Caſe ; But I fanſie, a Ne- 
gotiation cannot conclude more unhap- 
pily, or morg to the Diſadvantage of one 
of the Parties, than-when, after a tedi- 
ous Managery, after an infinite Multitude 
of Words thrown into the Wind, and of 
Papers that may be thrown into the Fire, 
he is at length conltrain'd to appea!: to: Po- 
ſteruy, and carries off all his Honour 
and Reaſon trom the Place of Treaty. 
He might perhaps as well have parted 
with fome little of this Honour and Rea- 
fon. What ſhould [hinder us from con- 
ſenting to an Accommodation, which is 
theretore not unreaſonable, becauſe it is for 
our Benefit; and therefore not diſhonou- 
rable, becauſe it is made neceſſary by a 
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Occaſion, to which the nobleſt Generoſity 
ought it ſelf to be accommodared. 

Let us not be dazled with the Charatter 
of Grecian Wiſdom. Let not the one or the 
other of the Athenian Orators make us Ins 
Property. The Merit, the Country, and 
the Antiquity, of thoſe that impoſe upon 
us, inſtead. of juſtifying the Cheat, only 
render it more viſible and notorious. Let 
us once in our Life-time aſſert the Libert 
of our Judgment, which ought not al. 
ways to be captivated, either by Greek or 
Roman. is tome fort of Contolation to 
our impertect Nature, to tind that even 
Heroes themſelves arc but Men. 

How much Good does it do me, (laid an 
excellent Perion, in my hearing) 70 obſerve 
that the braveſt Generals have 2 that the 
wiſeſt Men have had their weak Sides, that a 
reno d Orator has uſed an improper Word, 
that 4 deep Politician has given 4 wrong 
Judgment: Theſe Examples of human 
Frailty and Infirmity, were the Sights and 
Paſtimes that diverted this great Man. 
He laugh'd at Demoſthenes and his ridi- 
culous Point of Honour ; bur he laugh'd 
more at Cleon, and his extravagant Pro- 
bity. 

This latter Gentleman being elected to 
the Chief Government of Athens, was ro- 
. K 4 ſolv'd 
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ſolv'd to ſignalize his Entrance on his Of- 
fice with ſomewhat very new and ſur- 
prizing. The Day after his Election, he 
ſent a general Invitation to his Friends: 
When they were all met, and each with 
warm Hopes of being a conſiderable 
Sharer in his good Fortune, he entertain'd 
them with a Diſcourſe which they all 
little expected, and which very much 
lowr'd their aſpiring Thoughts of Pre- 
ferment. He told them, . He had ſent 
for them to his Houſe, only to drive 
„ them out of it, and to let them 
& know, that indeed he had been their 
« Friend while in a private Station ; 
but that being choſen Magiſtrate, he 
* thought himſelf obliged to renounce 
their Acquaintance, He took this his 
Declaration to be the Original Picture 
of Virtue, an AQ of heroical Honeſty, 
and the braveſt thing that had been 
done at Athens, ſince the Foundation of 
the City, from the Time of Theſes to 
that of Cleon. He conceiv'd, that a true 
Stateſman ought to be a public Enemy; 
that for the firſt Specimen of his Cou- 
rage, he was to divelt himſelf of all his 
Inclinations, to break through all the Ties 
of Nature and Society, 
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I have ſeen of theſe rigid Cenſors, on 
chis, and on the other ſide of the Moun- 
tains: I have ſeen thoſe, who to raiſe 
the Character of cheir Integrity, and 
to oblige the World co confeſs, that 
they were above the Bribes of Favour 
and Affection, have prefer'd the Inte- 
reſt of a Stranger to that of a Relati- 
on or Friend, They have been over- 
joy'd to give a Cauſe againſt their Ne- 
phew, or Couſin-German : And the 
worlt Office that could have been done 
to a good Cauſe, was a Recommenda- 
tion from thoſe Hands, When many 
Competitors appear'd for the ſame Place, 
they would not beg it for one whom 
they knew to be worthy; but for one 
who had no other Merit, but his being un- 
known to them. | 

And here again I take Occaſion to 
declare, that I don't exaggerate Mat- 
ters. I have not the Art of aggrandi- 
Zing, like that Traveller who related 
ſo many Prodigies to Your Highneſs, 
and never ſaw one thing that he ſpoke 
of. I can juſtify my Reflections by my 
Experience, and could as eaſily have 
ven you the Names as the Character. 
f bave met with thoſe, who have been 
ſo much, afraid of favouring any oo; 

that 
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that they diſliked, arraign'd, and con- 
demn'd the whole World, and com mon- 
ly they knew not why. And this pro- 
ceeded rather from Caprice than Cruel- 
ty, it was rather Intemperance of Tongue, 
and Surcharge of Choler, than Malice pro. 
penſe, or Michief conceiv'd in the Imagi- 
na tion, and digeſted by Lime and I hought, 
They had calPd Jalius Ceſar, a Sot, the 
very next Hour after they had faid, Sobri- 
us acceſſit ad perdendam Rempublicam. 

Your Highneſs has been told of that 
Trench Counſellor, whoſe Sentences were 
8 Capital, and who ſometimes too 
would ſteal a Nap upon the Flowers de Lis. 
One Day, the Preſident taking the Votes 
of the Court, and asking His among the 
reſt, he anſwer'd with ſome Surprize, and 
before he was well awake, TI think the Man 
ſhould be behtaded; but "tis a Meadow (ſays 
the Preſident) that we are debating of; lei 
it be mom a then, replies the Counſellor. 
Once more, "tis neither Malice, nor 
Cruelty ; 'tis Vapour, tis Choler, tis Cha- 

rine, that prevails in the Conſtitution of 
hoſe Gentlemen, and blackens wich its 
Fumes, their firſt Motions, and firſt Words. 


This aduſt Quality imprints a perpetual 
Negative on their Faces, by Which they 
endeavour to ſtifte the Prayers in _ very 
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Heartꝰ of the Petitioners. They refuſe 
things that were never ask'd them, nor e- 
ver eſign'd to be ask'd. 

A Prince will not eaſily call theſe Coun- 
ſellors xo his Board. Were they indeed 
the very Reverſe of what they ſeem to be, 
yet we could not commend them for pay- 
ing 10 little Regard to the Out · ſide of Vir- 
tue, and the Appearance of Good. Had 
they really a courteous and obliging Soul, 
their very Mien would defeat an forbid 
their Civility ; their ill Humour would 
{poil all the Grace and Merit of their 

ood Actions. You may be pleas'd to ob- 


erve, how they tence themſelves round 
with a frightful and inacceſlible Severity, 


and how this ill-look'd Phantom awes and 
brow-beats the whole World. You ma 
obſerve What Pains they take to disſigure 
and diſguiſe their Countenance, and may 
ſee them wear this odious Mask even at 
Feaſts or Weddings, where they affect, no 
leſs than on the moſt ſolemn Occaſions, to 
appear thus ſtern and terrible. 

It was faid heretofore of a Grecian, a 
right honeſt and virtuous Man, that he had 
not facrific'd to the Graces, It may be ſaid 
of theſe Spaniards, or theſe Frenchmen, 
who mult alſo be allow'd to be Men of 


great Honeſty and Virtue, that they arc 
not 
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[ 140] 
not only leſs devout than this Grecian, but 
that paſſing from Indevotion to Impiety, 
inſtead of Ccrificing to the Graces, they 

beat down their Altars, they ſet fire to the 

Temple of the fair Goddeſſes, and endea- 
- vour wholly to extirpate their Ceremonies 

and Worſhip. Let us wind up the Chara- 

cter of theſe Miniſters, and repreſent in the 

Species what Your Highneſs has obſerv'd 

in the Individuals. : 

Tis impoſſible to come near them, with- 
out being hurt; they ſhoot a lng from 
every part of their Body: Their Praiſes 
bite, their Careſſes are grating : And, as 
ſome award Perſons fall foul upon the 
Face they would kiſs, fo theſe untoward 
Courtiers cannot oblige without a diſobli- 
ging Air; they cannot promiſe but with 
a menacing and frowning Viſage ; they 
grant a Favour with the ſame Voice and 
Action that others deny it. 
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DISCOURSE 


The Seventh. 


Idas we have been for attacking 
none, but ſuch as may ſtand upon 
their own Detence; and, if Your High- 
neſs pleaſes, we'll give out a general In- 
demaity to all whom we have yet im- 
peachd. Let us not reproach Men with 
the Vices of their Birth. Let us lend 
ſome Indulgence to common Infirmity. 
Let us allow ſomewhat for Complexion of 
Body, which is ſo apt to imprint its Marks 
and Stains upon the Soul. Let us com- 
miſerate the Weakneſs of Parts and Capa- 
cities, becauſe we receive them as the 
are given us, and do not chuſe them at our 
Pleaſure. 

Subtilty of Underſtanding, Solidity of 
Judgment, reſolute Prudence, and deli- 
berate Valour, are not voluatary Attain- 
ments: They depend no more upon 
Choice, than our Health, or our . 
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We arc accountable for our own Faults, 
ns I Le No Man 
is oblip'd to be wiſe, every Man 1» 
engaged indiſpenſably to be good. And, 

if we cannot by our Nalom or Prudence, 
advance the Glory of the Publie, we ought 
at leaſt to contribute our Innocence, to- 
wards the common Welfare and Repoſe. 
What then ſhall we ſay of thoſe inſolent 
Favourites, who with Banners diſplay'd, 
bid dekance to Law and Juſtice; who 
undertake the Government of States, with 
a formal Deſign to ruin them ; who owe 
their Good-plight to the Juice and Sub- 
Rance of exhanited Provinces, who build 
their Houſes with the Wrecks and Deva- 
ſtations of whole Kingdoms? | 

What ſhall. we fay of thoſe inſupporta-. 
ble Slaves, who: revenge their own petty 
Quarrels with their Maſter's Sword; Who 
proclaim all guilty of High Treaſon that 
don't fall down: and worſhip them; who 
by a cruel, and bloody Peace, defamed 
widu Mourning and Funerals, caſt a Na- 
tion into Deſpair, and reduce the beſt Sub - 
jects to an Incapacity of ſaving themſelves 
otherwiſe than by turning Re 

Laſtly, what {hall we ſay of thoſe ſup- 
ple Courtiers, who engroſs all the Tri- 
umph, and have not any the leaſt Share -= 
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the Victory; who in Eaſe and Idlenefs en- 


joy the Toil and Sweat of the braveſt Cap. 
tains ; ho ſit at the Ball or the Play, expe+ 
Ring the News of a Battle gain'd, or a Ci- 
ty taken, of which the General is obliged 
to ſend them an Account ? 
Conſider their Portrait, as it is drawn 
in Ancient or Modern Story. See how 
they drive all before them as their lawkul 


Spoil; how they feed apon the. dead Bo- 


dies, (according to the late Phraſe of Rome) 


and leave notlung but Loſs and Miſery to 
the Deſolate Families, to the Orphans and 


Widows, For tho, as they roſe from a 


 Dunghull, they are properly of Kin to no 


Man, yet they wake themitlves for the 
true aud lawtul Heirs of all the World. 
There's no Office of the Crown, no Go- 
vernment or Commiſſion, but they think 


they have a Right of ſuccecding to! 


They never fanſic themſelves ſecure, 
while there's ſo much as a Cave, or a Pre- 
cipice in other Hands. 
Your Highneſs is pleas'd to expreſs your 
ood-liking of this Deſcription : And the 
eaſon is, becauic you have an Eſteem 
nd Love for 'Trutli, however negligently 


dreſs d. It might indeed have made a 


fairer Figure, and the Parts might have 


been more exquiſitely adjuſted, had I _ 
ollt- 
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ſollicitous about the nicer Rules of Art. 
But the Copiouſneſs of a Subject man 
times breaks the Meaſures and Compaſs 
of the Speaker. I pretend no more than 
to draw a plain Likeneſs, without Advan- 
tage or Ornament. If I have offer'd the 
leaſt Particular, that is not diſagreeable 
to Your Highneſs, tis ſuch as I borrow*d 
from the common Stock of the World. 
Let us, Sir, again conſult the long Expe- 
rience of this old World; an Experience 
which comprehends ſo many Ages and 
Countries. Let us enquire particularly of 


the World, who they are that have go- 


vern'd it in deſpight of it ſelf, who they 
are that have reign'd without Right, 
without Merit, and without a Crown. 

Theſe Pretenders introduce themſelves 
to Court, by ways that are generally lit- 
tle and mean, very often baſe and diſho- 
neſt. Sometimes they owe the Beginnings 
of their Fortune to a well-adjuſted Dance, 
to Agility of Body, or Comelineſs of Per- 
ſon. Sometimes they build their Merit 
upon ſecret and ſhameful Services, for 
which they dare not ask their Wages in 
Public; they recommend themſelves in no 
other Quality, but that of Agents and Pan- 


dars for Vice. 


Their 


„ 

Their ſole Aim and Deſign being to 
ropoſe what's agreeable, they never trou- 
le themſelves to enquire whether it hurts 

or profits, while it does but pleaſe. In 
order to the eſtabliſhing themſelves in the 
ſtricteſt Intimacy with their Prince, they 
inſinuate themſelves into his Judgment, 
by the Intelligence they bold with his Paſ- 
ſions. But, having once iſeiz'd upon his 
Mind, they place a Guard at all the Ave- 
nues, and retuſe Admittance to his ve 
Confeſſor. How ſocver weak and tender 
they find his Inclination to Evil, they wa- 
ter and cultivate it with ſo much Care, 
that the ſmalleſt Sced grows up to a great 
Tree, and the ſlighteſt Diſpoſition to a con- 
firm'd and obſtinate Habit. 

Theſe are the Petronius's and Jigellinus's 
about Nero, the Advocates of Pleaſure, 
that plead her Cauſe againſt Virtue, and 

lead it with more Succeſs than ſhe her 
ſelf did, when ſhe came to court the young 
| Hercules, and made him that fine Speech ia 
the Croſs-Way. 

It's incredible, how many ſorts of 
Charms they make uſe of, — Dr apply- 
ing thole of Magic, which the People 
however do not fail to lay to their Share. 
How very ingenious are they in dreſſing 
up new Pleaſures for b palld and n 
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Appetite? What Poignancies do they com- 
mand, to awaken a languiſhing and im- 
potent Deſire ? To perform this, theyine- 
ver want a Store of extravagant Conceits, 
of unuſual Objects, of unknown Reli- 
ſhes. Theſe they cater for, beyond the 
Ends of the World, and the laſt Bounds 
of Nature, to the very Licentiouſneſs of 
Fiction and Fable. 12 — to them, 
the Sybarites were but groſs in the Art of 
Luxury; and Naples and Capua, that 
debauch'd Hannibal, did not underſtand 
Pleaſure in any of its Delicacies and Re- 
finements. 

Yet 'tis not at one Stroke that they 
carry their Point. Virtue and they are 
ſometime diſputing the Precedency in the 
Court of a young Prince. Sometimes 
ſhe's above, and ſometimes below them; 
ſometimes ſhe gains Ground, and ſome- 
times ſhe retires. They divide with her the 
Royal Affection, Underſtanding, and Lei- 
fure. Burrhus is heard, but they take care 
he ſhall not be believ'd. They are a Coun- 
ter- poiſe to Seneca; but, in fine, they o- 
verballance all his Morals. The Epicure. 
ans deſtroy as much in three Days, as the 
Stoics had built in five Years. The leaſt 
we can ſay, 1s, that when they have once 
taken the Place, they are content ro de- 
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moliſh the Works by degrees. They at- 
_ tack the ſtrongeſt Guards of their Maſter 
one after another. From ſome pardona- 
ble Faults, againſt which they found his 
young Soul making a brave Reſiſtance, 
they lead him on, Step by Step, to Tyran- 
ny and Sacrilege. | . 
At firſt, it ſatisſies them to tell him ſoft- 
ly in his Ear, that there's no Neceſſity of 
a Prince's being eminently good, provi- 
ded he be not infamouſly bad: That 
*twould give his Majeſty too much Fa- 
tigue to win the Love of his Subjects, and 
therefore tis enough if he do but ward 
off their Hatred: That a ſolid and reſo- 
lute Honeſty is too great a Burthen for the 
Royal Shoulders ; but that its Semblance 
and Copy, which never changes, has the 
ſame Luſtre with the Original, and produ- 
ces the ſame Effect: That one virtuous 
Action, which coſts little, perform'd in a 
lucky Juncture, is enough, from time to 
time, to bear up his Reputation. But 
they will not mop here, tor fear of leaving 
hun in too g a. Way. Having once 
perſwaded him that Good is indifferent, 
they hope toconvince him that Evil is rea- 
ſonable; and therefore proceed to dreſs 
up Vice in the Habit and Colours of 
Virtue. | 
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Tf he is inclin'd to rid himſelf of ſome 
one of his Relations, againſt the Decrees 
of Religion and of State, both which ſo 
ſtrongly forbid the ſhedding of Royal 
Blood, theſe Counſellors preſcribe the 
gentle Method of the Bow-String, by help 
of which not one Drop of Blood ſhall be 
loſt, and the Letter of the Law be ſatiſ- 
fied. It his Paſſion hurries him into the 
Thought of Inceſt, yet not without Re- 
luctance and Remorſe, his truſty Friends 
come in immediately to the Relief of his 
diſturb'd Mind. They have a nice Di- 
ſtinction, a wondrous Subtility to apply 
for the caſing of his Pain; repreſenting 
to him, that indeed there's no Law that 
admits a Brother to his Siſter's Bed; but 
there's a Fundamental Law of Monarchy, 
the Parent and Miſtriſs of all other Laws, | 
which commiſſions a Prince to do wha 
he pleaſes. | | 

They have the greateft Examples in 
Readineſs, to alledge for the greateſt 
Crimes. I is not, Sir, in Turky, fay 
they, or amongſt the Barbarians, that we 
ſeek for Precedents in the Caſe ; the People of 
Goa, the holy. Nation, will abundantly 4209 
them : The ſame Ning that built the Temple 
was the Founder of a Seraglio; and that which 
we now ſee at Conſtantinople, was taten 
from 
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from the Model at Jeruſalem. Tow are ſa- 
tiſſied with one Wife; but the wiſeſt of Prin- 
ces and Men had ſix hundred, as they are upon 
Record in Scripture, beſides Concubines. Jon 
have heard of the laſt Will of his F ather 
David, and of the fine Charge he gave him in 
his dying Commands. I ſhall not aggravate 
Matters; but I beg you to conſider how many 
Lives he enjoins his Son to acrifice, for the 
Inſarance of his own. 

Vader the Law of Grace it ſelf, you will not 
find milder Inſtances of Tenderneſs and Pity, 
Tos demur upon the Baniſhment of a Brother, 
or the Impriſoument of « Couſin-German, But 
Conſtantine the Great, e moſt Holy, moſt 
Religious, aud moſt Divine Emperor, as he 


is fthld by the Mouth of General Councils, 


too & much larger Step without ever delibe- 
rating. Haus not your Majeſty read the So- 
ry of his putting his own Son to Death, upon 
the ver) firſt Suſpition ? "Tis true, he mourn'd 
his Death, and achnomledg'd his Innocence. 
Bur, as the Acknowledgment came ſomewhat 
7 the lateſt, ſo the Mourning did not laſt a- 
ove four and twenty Hours. He thought 
himſelf fally acquitted, by erecting a Statue 
for the deceas'd Prince, with this Inſcription, 
To the Memory of my Son Criſpus, whom 


J caus'd unjuſtly to be ſlain. 
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Do you make a Difficalty after this, to eaſe 
your ſelf of a Burden that ſo much galls and 
incommodes yon; to take a Perſon out of the 
Wu, that bears ſo hard upon you, at every 
fep, a Couſin of the third or fourth Degree, 
who is reſolv'd to leap over all theſe Degrees, 
into your Throne, 7 

Tow are pleas'd to reverence the Perſons and 
Character of Churchmen, who will not, in 
return, pay you a blind Obedience, But Char- 
lemagne, 4 Saint of our Church, and a Pre- 


deceſſor of our Kjngs, was not ſo ceremonious. 
He, with his own Hands, flew an Abbot in 


his Robes, at the High Altar, ready to ſay 


Maſs, for denying him no body knows what. 
Jou are cautious of putting your Authority 
to the ſtretch, and of exerting an abſolute 
Power when the Condition of your Affairs re- 
quires it. But the aps Example, that of 
Charlemagne, wight anſwer your Scruples, 


and overcome the Coyneſs of your Conſcience. 


Whatever his Capitularies may pretend, he 
really acknowlede'd no greater or better Lam, 
than that of Arms : The Pommel of his Sword 
ſerv'd him for Seal and Signet. I don't en- 
large to your Majeſty; this is hiſtorical Fact, 
aud is to be taken according to the Letter. 
There are ſtill extant Characters of Privileges 
granted, and Donations of Lands made by 
this good Orthodox Emperour, in the Preſence 
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[151 ] bi 
of Roland aud Oliver, which are really ſeaPd 
with the ſaid truſty Pommel, and which he 


promis d to maintain by the Blade of the 
ſame 


There have been Favourites, (I do not 
ſay where) that have ſuggeſted theſe 
wicked Leſſons to their Prince: And I 
am aſſured fo, by thoſe who have had the 
Tutoring of thoſe Favourites, and who 
ſupplied them with thoſe fine Memoirs 
of Hiſtory, for their Uſe and Direction. 
At length, thinking it a needleſs La- 
bour to defend Crimes that own no Jud- 
ges, or to apologize for ſavereign and unli- 
mited Cruelty, rhey very trankly tell 
their Maſter, that when he finds no Pre- 
cedent, he ought to make one; that an 
Action, before ſtrange and unheard of, 
when once perform'd, will drop thoſe 
Names ; that *twould be a Blot upon the 
ſupreme Authority, to give a Reaſon of 
any Proceedings, and a great Indecorum, 


if he that has Fleets and Armies to juſtify 


his Actions, ſhould hunt for Fleas and Pre- 


tences, to diſguiſe them. There's no 


« Man (to uſe the Language of a Sejanus 
or a Plautius) © who is entirely innocent, 
c“ in all Parts of his Life, and who does 
& not in his Heart repine at his Superi- 
4 ors. By conſequence, Whenever a Prince 
: FH con- 
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condemns, he condemns thoſe who are 
really guilty ; and where-ever he {trikes 
the Blow, falls among his Enemies. 
By the ſame Conſequence he does a 
Man an Act of Grace, when he takes 
* away his Eltate ; becauſe he is pleas'd 
« not to command his Honour, or his 
% Life. According to their Set of Princi- 
ples, Veracity, and honeſt Dealing, is the 
Virtue of a Merchant, and not of a King. 
They bring ſome Poet to vouch, That in 
the Account of Heaven, the Oaths of Princes 
weigh juſt as much as thoſe of Lovers: That 
the one and the other are equally the Jeſt of 
Providence ; that Jupiter orders them to be 
thrown to the Mind, as meer Feathers and 
Trifles. 8 

Thus by a kind of Buffoonry in Rea- 
ſon, and by alledging Fables for Argu— 
ments, they perſwade the Prince in good 
earneſt, that he is under no manner of 
Obligation to keep his Word. Having 
firſt repreſented, that he is no longer ſub- 
ject to the Fancies and Viſions of Legiſla- 
tors, they maintain, that it's part of his 
Prerogative-Royal, to define a-new the 
Nature of Good and Evil, to declare to 
the World what he pleaſes ſhall be unjuſt 
for the future, to ſer the Stamp and Value 
upon every thing, as well in Morals as Po- 
litics. I | | This 
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This is the fair Seed-plot of Tyrants, 
and the Nurſery of Monſters. - From theſe 
hopeful Beginnings, they proceed to ſet 
Rome on fire, to butcher the Senate, to 

diſhonour Nature by their Debauches, and 
do it Violence by their Parricides. Thar 


_ COIN Temper is at the Bottom 
of all theſe Calamities. If this ſecret 


Wind did not blow, we ſhould not ſee 


theſe Tempeſts riſe. And therefore we 
may be juſtified, it we ſpeak of it with 
ſome Warmth; and if, while Your High- 
neſs's good Adminiſtration renders us ſafe 
and happy, on this ſide, Humanity. in- 
vites us to commiſerate the Sufferings of 


diſtemper'd States, and afflicted King- 


doms. But let us do more than com- 
plain; let our Pity towards the Sufferers 
be turn'd into Indignation againſt the 
Authors. 

As there is not in the whole World any 
Good more great and excellent, and more 
univerſally diffuſive of it ſelf than a good 


Prince, nor any Evil that ſpreads wider, 


or with more miſchievous Effect, than an 
evil Prince; ſo there is not, in the utmoſt 
Extent of human Juſtice, any Puniſhmenr 
proportion'd to their Crime, who turn 
this Good into Evil, and corrupt what is 
thus ſovereign and ſalutary. They might 


with 
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with jeſs deſtructive Malice impoiſon all 
the Wells and Fountains of a Country, 
For ſhauld they infect the very Rivers, 
we might procure: Water from our Neighs 
baurs, Heavea would always turaiſh 
us with ſome Drops. But here we are, 


with the ſame Neceſſity, to drink either 
Water or Poiſon. We are not allow'd to 
have Necourſe to foreign Remedies againſt 
theſe domeſtick Evils. The Laws of our 
gion oblige us, in this Caſe, to conti- 
nue miſerable, and to obey a furious or 
extravagant Governour, t only for Wrath, 
but alſo for Conſcience ſake. RE 
Since then the Perſons of Sovereigns, 
whatever they are, ought to be held facred 
and inviolable ; and ſince the Character 
of the Finger of God demands our higheſt 
Veneration, on whatfoever Matter it is 
impreſs'd, let us direct all our Hatred and 
Cenſure againſt theſe vile Flatterers, who 
lead us into Miſeries beyond Retrieve: 
Let us attack theſe evil Counſellors, who 
alone give us evil Kings, who incite inno- 
cent Men to commit Murder, and Mur. 
derers to burn Temples, For 'tis their 
icious Advice that animates and pu- 
es on a bad Reſolution : Their Maxims 
of Fire and Sword confirm a villanous De- 
ſign, while yet doubtful and unafſured. 
| They 
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They ſharpen . that which cuts; the 
precipitate that which already aching 
they hearten and encourage the Violent, 
while in Purſuit of the Prey; they inflame 
the Covetous after our Goods, and the 
Luſtful after our Wives. 

But if they meet with Natures that are 
not ſuſceptible of theſe Motions, and ſuch 
as are diſtant from Vice and Virtue in the 
ſame Degree ; if there fall into their 
Hands ſome ſoft and droniſh Monarch, 
without Point or Sting, and one who is 
therefore only reſtrain'd from Evil, be- 
cauſe his tame and ſleepy Diſpoſition will 
not ſuffer him to ſtir out of his Place, a 
more unhappy Criſis this for the People 
and Kingdom. For, abuſing the Simpli- 
city and Eaſineſs of their Maſter, and the 
Advantage they have of him in Activity 
of Genius, they reign openly, and uſurp 
without Diſguize : So that looking on 
him only as the Right and Title of their 
own obtruded Authority ; they add to the 
Yoak of Tyranny the Scandal of its being 
impos'd by private Hands. 

It is not poſſible to conceive the Wiles 
and Artifices they apply, to climb this 
| Height, and to reduce their King entirely 
under Subjection. Their firſt Eſſay, is, 
to ſtrike him with a ſort of W 

an 
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and Vain- glory, in the Eſtahliſhment of 
their own Fortune. They give him to 
underſtand, by certain neceſſary Inftru, 
ments, that the Kings his Predeceſſors, 
who were by no means greater or more 
owerful than himſelf, were yer able to 
make their Favourites more conſiderable : 
That tis much wiſer to prefer Perſons of 
obſcure Parentage, who have no Depen- 
dances, and ſhall hold only of his Maje- 
Ny; than to employ Men of illuſtrious 
Birth, and known Probity, who are al- 
ready engaged to ſome Party or Intereſt : 
That he is concern'd in Honour, not to 
leave his own Works unfiniſh'd ; but 


When he has prepar'd their Subſtance, to 


do ſomewhat for their | Elegance and Or- 
nament, and to put them into ſuch a Con- 
dition, as that none but himſelf can un- 
make them: That if he ſhould yield to 
the Suit of the Nobles, who delire to be 
free from all Rivalſhip; and to the Com- 
plaints of the People, who are profeſs'd 
Enemies to growing Greatneſs, he will 
tic up his own Hands; and, for the fu- 
ture, deprive himſelt of the Liberty of 
doing Good ; he will be oblig'd to call 
an Aſſembly of the States, to diſpoſe of 
the ſmalleſt Office in his Realm: And 
that, after all, he cannot deſert and give 
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ap a Perſon that has beed once deaf to 
him, without condemning his den Con- 
duct for many Years, and giving a pub- 
lick Proof either of his paſt Blindneſs, or 
his preſent Levity. * xl 
This is certain, that when we have 
once begun to love any thing for its own 
ſake, Time and Cuſtom falt our Intereſt 
upon the Merit of the Thing. The De- 
ſire we have the World ſhould believe 
that all our Choices are well made, im- 
poſes a ſubſequent Neceſſity upon an 
Action which in its Riſe was voluntary. 
Infomuch, that ſince what has been 
— againſt Reaſon, cannot be juſtified 
t by Reſolution, we believe we can 
never be too obſtinate in maintaining it. 
And, upon the Strength of this Belief, 
even after we have withdrawn our Affe- 
Atzon, we think our ſelves oblig'd to de- 
fend our Judgment. o 
But if ſuch Reflections are able to ſhock 
the ſtrongeit Underſtandings, and ſome- 
times to impoſe upon the wiſeſt of Men, 
we are not to wonder, if they ſo eaſily 
vail over a weak King, who thinks on- 
y with borrow'd Reaſon, and is to be 
gain'd by a very ſmall Talent of Eloquenee, 
— it falls in with his Inclinations. 
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And thus * . devoted 
us enga 
to the making his belovia Subject great, 
He f. of him as his fole Enterprize 
and He inſenſibly becomes an Ido · 
later, and like the Heathen Statuaries, 
adores the Works of his own Hands. 
All his Thoughts and Studies, which 
ht to be directed to the Glory and 
Safety of the Public, are terminated in 
this laudable Deſign, in gratifying the 
Ambition of his Creatur&., To him he 
opens his Coffers, and empties his Trea- 
fury ; not only to oblige him, but to 
mortify others. He has already loade 
him with all the Offices of the Kingdom, 
and all the Ornaments of the Crown. 
He has nothing to add to his Royal Boun- 
ty, but his Royal Perſon. And this at 
_— he makes over, with ſo entire 
abſolute a Conveyance, that the 
very Monaſteries do not afford an In- 
ſtance of a more religgfd Will, a more 
perfect Submiſſion, and Self renuncia · 
con | "7 


He is never ſhown in Public, but 
when his Preſcace-may ſeem neceſſary 
to confirm thoſe Orders which he had 
no Shave in the making: And he is 
conrented to come abroa this Er · 
rand. Care is taken to amuſe him __ 
Dl ome 
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fond Diverſions, unwotthy his 
Condition, and his very Age: And 
ſhould they ſend him a Collection of 
Play-things from the Toy-ſhop, he would 
fearce fail to thank them for their a» 
greeable Preſent. His Domeſticks are e- 
very Day chang'd, and without his No- 
tice. Every thing that can ſpeak is re- 
mov'd from about his Perſon ; and he 
does not gueſs at the Deſign. They 
new-model the Court; and he takes 
it, as they give it him. They find ſome 
retence to caſe themſelves of all that are 


big great and virtuous, and he conſents 
do their Ruin. 

Thofe who are more ſtubborn and im- 
patient of the Yoke, they ſubdue by Force 
of Arms. The Wealthy and Peaceable 
they attack with Informations and Ca - 
lumnies. Such as are kept in Credit oY 
their good Services, and irreproachable 
Loyalty, on theſe they beſtow ſome fatal 
Commiſſion, or ſend them with feeble 
Troops to reduce ſtrong Garrifons, where 
if they come off with their Lives, they 
ſhall be ſure to forfeit their Reputation. $- | 
Some they drive away by an abſolute 8 
Command to leave the Court ; others ? 
they more civilly baniſh, by an Embaſ- 
Ty. And in the Room of all theſe, how 
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numerous ſoever, the new Prime Mini- 
ſter ſubſtitutes Perſons entirely at his 
Devotion, who reſt in the viſible Cauſe 
of their good Fortune, and never caſt 
8 Look beyond their immediate Benefa- 
or. 
Thus lies the poor Prince, at the 
Mercy and Diſcretion of his Favourite; 
ſpeaks not a Word but what is carried 
to his Governour's Ear; nor vents a. 
Sigh, but what there's ſome Spy at hand, 
to catch and report. So that in the | 
midſt of his own Palace, he endures all 
the Uneaſineſs of a Solitude. He fees 
not one about his Perſon that is of his 
Knowledge, or Acquaintance ; not one 
faithful Ear to which he may whiſper, 
that he ſuffers, But then again, he has 
advanc'd ſo far, that he knows not 
, how to retreat. The Favourite, to ſe- 
cure an abſolute Dependance on him- 
ſelf, has contriv'd to bring all other Men 
into Hatred or Suſpicion. Having long | 
poſſeſs'd and engrois'd all Affairs with- | 
out a Partners, he is the only Man that 
underſtands the Buſineſs of the State, 
and ſo becomes a neceſſary Evil, ſuck 
as is not to be cured, but. by a dangerous 
Remedy. 5 1 
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After this manner, the Titular Sove- 
reign, being in profound Peace, and per- . 
tect Amity with his Neighbours, with- 
out one Enemy upon the Frontier, with- 
out ſtriking one Stroke, or venturing 
farther than from the Palace to the Street, 
beholds himſelf miſerably reduc'd un- 
der the Power of another; which is worſe 
than could have befallen him by the 
Loſs of a Battel. That unhappy Mi- 
nute in which he began to love too 
much, and truſt too much, has run him 
upon this dangerous Extremity. And, 
loberly ſpeaking, the Battle of Pavis 
was not ſo fatal to Francis the Firlt ; nor 
the taking of Rome to Clement the Se- 
venth. For, if their Diſgrace was hea- 
vy, yet it was not voluntary : If they 
loſt their Liberty, yet, under all their 
Afflictions, they preſerv'd the Greatneſs 
of their Spirit: And if they were made 
Priſoners, it was to a great Emperour, 
their declar'd Enemy, and not to the 
loweſt of their People. There cannot 
be ſo baſe, fo infamous, and ſo miſera- 
ble a Captivity, as that of a Prince, who 
is taken in his own Cloſet, and by his 
own Slave: He cannot exercile a more 
cowardly Tameneſs, or be unfortunate 
with a greater Blemith to his Honour, 
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1 ſhail ſay more; When a Prince has 
eat-his People to the very Bane, and when 
he lives in his own Dominions as in an 
Enemy's Country, he is not yet ſo far 
eſtranged trom the Duties of his Charge, 
as when he obeys a private Perſon. Iy- 
ranny 15 indeed a thing very diſtant from 
Royalty, and yet bears a nearer Re- 
ſemblance to it than to Servitude. The 
former is at lealt, ſome kind of Govern- 


ment, and a way of commanding, tho 


not the molt excellent way. But when a 
Sovereiga ſhall reſign himſelf as a Prey 
to three or four puny Subjects, and not 
reſerve either the Diſpoſal of his own 
Will, tor the following his Inclinati- 
ons; or the Uſe of his own Reaſon, for 
the Knowledge of his Affairs, I want 
Words to expreſs the Wretchedneſs of 
his Condition; and I think a State can 
ſuffer no worſe Interregnum than that 
of his Life, during which he does no- 
thing, and yet dozs all the Miſchief that 
happens to a People. 

In this Caſe he ſeems to be dead in 
Law, and has, as it were, depos'd him- 
ſeli by his own Act, *Tis only his Effi- 

ies that is carried in Public, and to which 
ſome Duties of meer Cuſtom and Page- 
antry are perform'd, and many uſeleſs 
Re- 


r 
Reverences paid. Men have forgotten 
their Allegiance to the rightful and na- 
tural Sovereigaty, there's another ſtart- 
ed up in its Place, which is foreign and 
uſurp'd, ſprung from the firſt by vio- 
lent, and, as it were, adulterous Birth. 
They deſert Royalty, to run after Fa- 
vour, of which the Arabiaxs have this 
Proverb, That the Daughter often diſi roys 
the Mother. 
What a goodly thing it was to ſee a 
King of Caſtile, ſome time ſince, who 
durit not take a Walk, or put on a new 
Suit, without asking Leave of Alvarez de 
Lend? Whatever Kindneſſes were beg'd 
of lum, he was to beg them over again 
of his Favourite, The utmoſt he could 
do, was to recommend his own Friends, 
and to uſe his beſt Intercit, for thoſe 
whom he lov'd and eſteem'd. A goodly 
thing, to {ee a Courticr, like him we are 
ſpeaking of, revoke the Prince's Choice, 
and diſpoſe a-new of the Commiſhons ſet- 
tled by the Royal Will! A goodly thing, 
when a Miniſter ſhall be offended with his 
Maſter, for deſiring once in his Lite-time 
the Perulal of a Paper that is brought 
him to ſigu; when he {ſhall complain, that 
this is to injure his Fidelity, and to for 
get his important Services 
| "M$ But 
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But will not the Scene be much im- 
prov'd, if this Man who reigns in the 
Heart of the Prince, and commands. the 
Hands of the Subjects, is himſelf under 
the abſolute Government of a Miſtreſs ? 
What if Love ſhould gain the Aſcendant 
of Policy, and the Fortune of the King- 
dom be the Jeſt of a Lady of Pleaſure ? 
For 'tis true in Fact, that ſome of theſe 
fair Confidents have ſtrangely ſported 
with the Authority of Laws, and the 
Majeſty of Empires. They have more 
than once trampled Crowns and Scep- 
ters under their Feet. They have taken 
a Divertiſement and Paſtime in the Vio- 
lation of Juſtice, and the Exerciſe of 
Cruelty ; inthe Miſeries and Afflictions of 
Mankind. 

Leet us, for once, omit that part of their 
Story, which would wound the Imagina- 
tion through the Memory. Let us for- 
get all the Blood they have ſpilt. Let 
us wave the Rehearfal of their Trage- 
dies; and content our ſelves with one 
Inſtance of their Gallantry. It is not 
long fince we have ſcen a Lady of the 
Court arrive at ſuch a Pitch of Inſolence, 
that being ſollicited in an Affair, which, 
to engage her the more willingly, was 
cpreſented as eaſy and juſt, replied with 
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a Spirit worthy her Nation, (which is 
the Country of Rhodomantades) That 
© ſhe was not fo laviſh of her Intereſt ; 
* that another might ſerve on this ſlight 
* Qccaſion, and might undertake things 
« juſt and poſſible: As for her part, ſhe 
had us'd her ſelf to attempt none, but 
&« ſuch as were unjuſt and impoſſible, 

What a Train of Calamities, think 
you, mult follow upon ſuch a Manage- 
ment? What Outrages will be commit- 
ted under the Shelter of this unlawful 
Favour ? Has the great Man at Court 
any one Slave who does not take him- 
ſelf to have the Privilege of abuling Free- 
men, and of doing Violence with Im- 
punity, in the Name, and by the Au- 
— of his Maſter? Does he not re- 
tain thoſe about him, whoſe Buſineſs it 
is to rob and plunder, at leaſt, if not 
to kill, thoſe who ſell his Preſence and 
his Audience, who enrich themſelves with 
the Refuſe of his Avarice, and the Super- 
fluities of his Palace? 

The Prince, all this while, is not an 
Actor in the Sin, and yet is a Sharer * | 
in the Guilt : His Ignorance is inexcuſa- A 
ble, his Patience is a Vice; and thoſe 5 
Diſorders which happen either with- t 
out his Knowledge, or with his Suffer- 

| ance, 


ance, are no leſs imputed to him be- 
fore God, than if committed by his own 
Hand. And therefore "tis with the 
higheſt Reafon, that the Man after God's 
own Heart, begs him in expreſs Terms, 
and amidit the Fervour of his moft ar- 
dent Devotions, to cleanſe him from his 
ſecret Faults, and to deliver him from . 
ther Mens Sins *, This laſt Expreſſion 
imports, that Princes ought not to reſt 
ſatisfied in a private and perſonal Inno- 
cence ; that it will not avail them, to 
have been juſt. themſelves, if they miſ- 
carry through the Injuſtice of their Mini- 
ſters. | 

And to this purpoſe, I cannot forget a 
notable Strain of an Iralian, in our Fa. 
ther's Days, preaching beſore a Prince of 
the ſame Country. Being in the midſt 
of his Sermon, in which he had treated of 
the Duty of Sovereigns, and being wea- 
ry of dwelling to long upon the general 
'Theſss, he broke through it on a ſud- 
den, in the following Words, addreſs'd 
to the Prince himſelt. 1 
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May it pleaſe Tour Highneſs, ſays he, 
I had a very ftrange Viſion laſt Night. Me. 
thoughts the Earth open'd before me, and 
T could ſee diſtinitly to its ver) Centre, I 
beheld the Pumſbments of the other World, 
and the Terrours of the Divine Juſtice; 
and my Mind has ſcarce yet recover'd ut 
ſelf from the dreadful Proſpeci. Among 
the Witked of paſkt Ages I could diſcern too 
many of the preſent. Murtherers, falſe 
Accuſers, Hypocrites and Atheiſts, ran toge= 
ther in Troops, and crowded about the Brink 
of the great Abyſs. Tet having formerly 
obſerv'd in their Lives the viſible Marks of 
Reprobation, I did not wonder to ſee them 
arrived a: a Place to which I knew they had 
wholly bent their Courſe, But that which 
ſtruck me with the utmoſt Aſtoniſhment, 
was, that I eſpied you, Sir, in this unhap- 
Company. And as | conid not but be fill d 
with Surprize and Trouble, at ſo untxpe- 
Fed an Adventure, I cried out to Tour 
Hizhnejs ; Is it poſſible a Man ſhould 
loſe his Soul, by ſaying his Prayers; 
and that Your Highneſs ſhould go this 
way; you who are the beſt and moſt 
religious Prince in the World? 1% which 
Four Highneſs anſirer d with a Sigh, I don't 
go, Father, but I am led. 
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The Fruitfulneſs of this Subject might 
furniſh us with Matter of Diſcourſe for 
another Weck. But I am to end with 
the preſent ; and ſhall affirm, in Con- 
cluſion, that there's Diſtance enough be- 
tween 2 and Subjects, to raiſe 


the latter ay” igh, and yet to keep them 
below the former. Tis fit he that is 


neareſt the Prince, ſhould be neareſt at a 
mighty Interval; 'tis fit there ſhould be 
many things beyond the Power and Com- 
miſſion of the Boſom-Counſellor. 

Juſtice it ſelf, (as we long ago obſerv'd) 
admits of Favour : Reaſon is not deſtru- 
ctive of Humanity, does not reſtrain an 
honourable Affection, or forbid all Fami- 
liarity and Confidence. Philoſophy, and 
Chriſlianity, agree with Nature in this 
Permiſſion; and the Son of God made 
Man, has authoriz'd it by his Example. 
That there ſhould be a Favourite at 
Court, Heaven and Earth approve ; that 
ſome one Miniſter ſhould be peculiarly 
of the Cabinet, is univerſally allow'd ; 
but not one who {hall betiege his Prince 
Day and Night, who by a violent Uſur- 

ation ſhall appropriate his Sovereign to 
himſelf ; and hy affecting the ſole Enjoy- 
meat of what ought ro be a common 
Bleſſing, ſhall be guilty of the ſame In- 
| | juſtice, 
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juftice, ai if he ſhut up all the Churches 
in the Kingdom, or engroſs'd the Light 
of the Sun. oo %, 

Let the Monarch caft the RefleQion of 
his Greatneſs, in what Meaſures he plea- 
ſes, upon thoſe who have found Favour 
in his Sight; ler him communicate to 
them the Rays and Brightneſs of- his 
Power; but let him not be ſhorn of hs 
Beams; let him'not impair his Orb of 
Light; let his Largeſfes enrich the Court, 
if they do not impoveriſh the Kingdom. 
Let the Stream of his Munificence flow 
abundantly into private Channels, pro- 
vided he ſtill continues Maſter of the 
Fountain-Head. 2 

I remember the Anſwer given me up- 
on this Subject, by that Oracle of the 
Low Coantries, the Learned and Wiſe Ja- 
ſtus Lipſiu, when I conſulted him at - 
vin. What, ſaid he, ſhall rhe King and 
the Ruler be always two different Perjons ? 
Shall Princes be oblig d to correct the Form 
of their Decrees, and to alter all their 
Sabjcriptions ?* Where an ddt bears Date 
the Tenth or Fifteenth Year of our 
Reign, ſhaft they blur out, of our: Reign, 
and put, of our Servitude ; or at leaſt, 
of our Subjettion ? Ihe Author and Houn- 
der of the Royal Authority, never de- 
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figmd it fhoald be thus baſely perverted, 
or driven out of its Place, The Sovereign 
Power is of the Nature of thoſe things, 
which belong to us inſuch a manner, as that 
we cannot transfer them upon others, or de. 
miſe them from our ſelves. It u lawfal, 
ile in the Hands of thoſe who receivꝰd it ac- 
cording, to the Laws of the State; but the 
ſame Lews require that it ſhall not paſs from 
one to another, unleſs by tha Right of Birth, 
or by the Election of the People, Thus far the 
Oracle of Louvain. 

Our wiſe Anceſtors did not ſhew their 
Wiſdom leſs in this, than in other their 
Inſtitutions. As they would not make 
the Crown elective, in Favour of them- 
ſelves; ſo neither would they make it 
Proprietary or Patrimonial, in. Compli- 
ment to the Prince, or defer it to him ſo 
abſolutely, as that it ſhould be in his 
Power to name his Heir; which we find 
to have been fometimes prattis'd in other 
Countries. They would not leave it free 
to the King to diſpoſe of the Kingdom at 
his Pleaſure, and ro whom he thought fit, 
or to convey it by Will, either in whole, 
or in part. Oa the contrary, by a Law of 
the ſime Age and Force with the Sal:c, 
they have enacted, that it ſhall be unalie- 
vable, and indiviſible. Se Rte EL 7s 
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And the looſeſt Maſters of Politics, thoſe 
inſolent Authors who have form'd a Pro- 
ceſs againſt their Judges, have preſum'd 
in their Writings to touch the Lord's Anoin- 
ted, and to treat of the depoſing of Kings, 
do expreſly mention this Caſe among rhoſe 
in which they make the Subjects ro be re- 
leaſed from all Obligation to their Sove- 


reign; When the Saveretgn himfelf « lay 


they, ſhall own a Foreign Power, and become 
dependant and tributary. So fully were they 
perſwaded, that any kind of Subjection 
or Dependance 1s incompatible with the 
Royal Dignity. Ard what, (as theſe 
Authors go on) 4 Royalty, but the vain 
Mag nificence of a Feſtival, or a meer Pageant 
of State, i he that exerciſes it has a Superior, 


% 


or an Equal? 

For my own Part, I dare not proceed 
thus far. Tam contented to affirm, that 
there's ſomewhat more noble in Preſump- 
tion, than in Infirmity; and the Exceſs 
in theſe Caſes, is leſs culpable than the 
Defect. They who travel atallAdventures 


in an known Country, and truſt too 


much to their own Conjecture, ſeem yet pre- 
terable to thote who tollow blind Guides, 
and err, or fall by roo much Eaſineſs and 
Docility. Fables tell us of Heroes that 
were mad, but of none that were Fools : 
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7 Aliens th not the Stu 
ity of their Mind and Senfe, © © 
Alg, indeed, Sir, what more 'deploras 
ble Miſery, than at the fame time to be 
placed at the Top of hiuntane things, and 
yet to ſtand in the very laſt Rank of Men, 
, ot, Hit gh 
ut what's lil aud 
edagogue in Coun- 
Fe Throne ! ” 
Heavens blow this Plague to Aſia's diſtant Shore ! 
Hut we ought to ſpeak more Chriſtianly 
and more x a Ng t us Criſis 4 
with a Prayer, that ſhall comprehend 
Europe and Aſia, and import the general 
z00d of the World:! Let us beg of Al- 
© mighty God, that he would be pleas'd 
to avert, from all States and Kingdoms 
an Evil which is 8 of ſo ma- 
&© ny other Evils: That he would grant 
4 to Sovereigns that Meaſure of Wiſdom 
and Conduct which is neceſſary to their 


and to ſhe N nothi 
low; to have need 


« good Government; and, would endue 


«* them with ſuch a diſcerning Spirit, as 
« either to chufe the belt Counſ}lors, or 
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